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HIGH SCHOOL TRAINING AND COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN GRADES 


C. A. SMITH 


University of Wisconsin 


Wirn our increased enrollment in high schools and colleges, and with 
our endeavor to find a method of predicting the ability of the high school 
eraduate to earry college work successfully, we seem to have overlooked 

e widening gap between high school and college work. We have seen 

ereat inerease in the number taking courses in high school. With this 
nerease it has become necessary for high school authorities to provide 
training which will meet the needs of many who eannot be fitted for 
college work. Adequate funds have not been provided for separate train- 
ing of both groups, and as a result much of the training has been for the 
majority to the neglect of those who are qualified for a training to permit 
them to go on in the aeademie field. Hence any advice which may help 
the entering freshman should be given. 

It has seemed to me for some time that there should be a better corre- 
lation between the high school work and the freshman’s program to avoid 
some of the failures of the freshman year which seems to be the most 
eritieal of his career. It is the purpose of this paper to compare the 
vrades and the amount of work taken in a given field of concentration 


with achievement in the freshman year in the University. 

The high school records of the freshmen who entered the University 
in the years 1923-24, 1931-32, 1932-35, and 1933-34 were chosen for study. 
A record was made of the units of work offered by each student in the 
various fields studied in the high school, and the grades made by the stu- 
lent in each of these fields. The correlations of the grades in each of the 
fields and the grades made in all the work of the freshman year at the 
University were computed in order to see if the grades in any partieular 
field in high sehool had any significant value in predicting sueeess in 


college work. The results for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 are shown 


follows: 
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1931-32 1932-33 
English 50 52 
Science Ri 
History 48 51 
Mathematies AT 50 
Foreign Languages AT 53 
Vocational Subjects 33 Al 


If the vocational subjects are left out, these correlations show th 
very little difference in value can be placed on success in the various 
fields of high school study in predicting the student’s success in colleg 
Knowing that these correlations correspond closely with the correlations 
found by others, this phase of the study was not followed further. 

Realizing that the freshman program in the University is made w 
for the most part of a continuation of studies taken in the high schoo! 
a comparison was made next of the grades made in the freshman year } 
those who had had the subject in high school with those who had not 
had the subject. In biology we found the following results: (S means 


grades of C or above.) 


Those who did not have it Those who had it in 
in high school high school 
No. of Students 7S No. of Students %S 
593 78.75 1153 78.66 


The above results show that the study of biology in high school had littl 
or no effect on the grade of work done by the student in biology in his 
freshman year at the University of Wisconsin. 
In Physies we found: 
Those who did not have it Those who did have it 


in high school 


No. of Students % S No. of Students %S 


92 65.21 363 65.81 


Here again we do not find much of an influence by high school seienc 
on the freshman grades. However, it was interesting to note that th: 
number taking physies as freshmen in the University dropped very 
markedly during the period here under investigation. Two hundred fiv: 
took it in 1923-24 and only 83 took it in 1933-34. 
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In Chemistry we found that of 


Those who did not have it Those who had it in 


in high school high sehool 
No. of Students %S No. of Students %S 
997 56.67 1481 78.66 


Hlere we see a distinct advantage for those who had the subject in high 

ool. 

In foreign language we found a new factor. Students presented all 
the way from no units in high school to eight or more units of it. In 
rder not to complicate the study, comparisons were confined at first to 
those who presented units in only one foreign language. 


No. of Units No. of Students % S$ 
0 473 41.64 
1 184 46.19 
2 1195 52.97 
3 252 73.01 
4 398 78.40 


Here as with Chemistry, we note an inereased ability of the student to 

indle foreign language as a freshman by having had it in high school. 
llere we note also, as could not be noted in Chemistry since one year 
only is offered in that field, that each additional unit seemed to indicate 
an inereased ability in language. Further study showed that four years 
in one language seemed to serve better for college language study than 
two years each of two languages. 

In the study of Mathematics we have something of the same set-up as 
in the foreign language except that during this period every entering 
student was required to present at least two units in mathematies. Be- 
cause of this requirement a number of the students, especially in Engi- 
neering, had to take sub-freshman mathematies for a semester without 


credit. The results are given below: 


No. of Units No. of Students % Taking Sub- % Taking oS 
Presented Freshman Work Regular Work 
2 787 10.17 89.83 52.53 
21, 416 8.89 91.11 61.17 
698 7.16 92.84 72.21 
314, 238 3.78 96.22 75.09 
4 242 81 99.19 72.81 


'hose students who presented four units for entrance were required, in 
most eases, to take advanced courses in mathematics, as they could not 
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get credit for college algebra or trigonometry taken in college sinee th: 
are considered a repetition of high school work. This undoubtedly ; 
counts for the slightly lower percentage made by these students than b 
those who presented three and one-half units. 

In the field of History, we find a somewhat different result. 


No. of Units Offered No. of Students %S 
I 550 61.09 
2 1880 58.24 
3 941 59.29 
4 43.33 


Hlere we find that those who offered only one unit did better than thos: 
who offered more, and there seems to be little of value to the student 
in his high school training for suecessful work in history in his freshman 
year at the University of Wisconsin. The number offering four units is 
small, but the numbers offering one, two and three units are larg 
enough to be signifieant. 

With the foregoing data before us, the question naturally arosi 
whether the training in high school had helped the student or whether 
the college aptitude of the pupils who had taken chemistry, foreigi 
language, and mathematics accounted for the difference. Or possibl 
the extra units of history only indieate that the high school pupil had 
elected the easier subject in high school to avoid work. 

In order to answer these questions we redivided the students int: 
quartiles according to their seores on the aptitude tests administered t 
all entering freshmen. These figures will not be the same as those give 
above inasmuch as the aptitude test scores for the freshmen who entered 
in 1923-24 were not available, nor were they available for everyone entet 
ing the other three vears. In foreign language comparisons were madi 
on the total number of units regardless of the distribution of the units 
in the various fields. 


The results of this study are given below: 


BIOLOGY 


Without High School Training With High School Training 
No. of Students oS Quartile No. of Students % S 
125 90.25 Highest 209 91.38 

129 85.26 Seeond 249 87.93 

RS 71.57 Third 222 74.76 


D4 68.51 Fourth 166 76.48 


a 
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PHYSICS 
Due to the small numbers in the lower quartiles we divided the stu- 
ts in Physies into the upper half and the lower half. : 
thout High School Training With High School Training 
No. of Students %S No. of Students GS 
Upper Half 
40 70 156 78.67 
Lower Half 
1] tate 58 43.07 
| 
CHEMISTRY 
Without High School Training With High School Training 
No. of Students % S Quartile No. of Students 7S 
Highest Quartile 
175 17.12 362 90.04 
Second Quartile 
187 62.02 312 80.11 
Third Quartile 
160 51.24 237 70.03 
Fourth Quartile 
132 36.35 130 56.14 


It is interesting to note that students in each quartile with high school 
training did better than those in the quartile above without high schoo! 
raining, 

FOREIGN LANGUAGI 


In foreign language we do not have the simple comparisons we have 


the sciences. We compared the students without foreign language with 


ose students who had all the other units up to 8 units for the quartile 
No. of Units No. of Students OG S 
Highest Quartile 
0 48 n4.15 
88.22 
2 258 76.46 
3 96 83.32 
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8&3 
130 
42 
10 


Second Quartile 


47 


32 


Third Quartile 


79 
14 
198 
64 
129 
26 
15 
6 

1 


Fourth Quartile 


65 


124 


95 
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84.43 
83.11 
93.06 
88.08 


100.00 


51.05 


59.37 


54.16 
56.98 
72.97 
78.06 
93.7 
100.00 
100.00 


43.03 
21.42 
47.97 
51.55 
65.88 
49.98 


60.00 


39.0 


100.00 


93 80 
32.00 
33.05 
28.00 
50.89 
66.66 
60.00 
100.00 
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MATHEMATICS 
No. of Units No. of Students GS 
Highest Quartile 


2 13 1.63 
76 76.3) 
3 175 82.85 
31% 73 84.91 
4 80 83.75 


Second Quartile 


2 177 04.22 
214 67 64.17 
3 161 69.55 
31/2 41 80.48 
4 40 62.00 
Third Quartile 
2 154 1.28 
21, 35 51.41 
3 96 64.58 
26 73.07 
4 28 57.13 
Fourth Quartile 
2 99 40.40 
21/, 31 38.69 
3 39 51.27 
31% 14 42.85 
4 6 16.66 
HISTORY 


Highest Quartile 


0 8 62.50 
1 140 72.84 
2 429 74.34 
3 168 80.94 
4 5 60.00 
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Second Quartile 
0 9 100.00 
| l 116 65.50 


2 401 59.33 
3 145 62.75 
; 4 6 33.33 
| Third Quartile 
0 66.66 
l 67 40.29 
2 316 3.34 
3 129 49.61 
4 3 Do. 
Fourth Quartile 
0) 2 0 
22 
195 50.24 
3 77 28.56 
} 4 25.00 
ENGLISH 
A large majority of the students took four years of English in hig! 
school. Practically none took less than three vears. The results of ow 
study in English show the advantage of taking the fourth vear, as indi 
cated by the figures below. 
3 Units in High Sehool t Units in High Sehool 
No. of Students cS No. of Students oS 
Highest Quartile 
1S] 92 82 1040 95.33 


Second Quartile 

182 19.906 O80 88.77 
Third (Quartile 

129 55.03 763 74.69 


Fourth Quartile 
79 45.56 475 19.88 
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rhese results seem to indicate that high school advisers may help 
pupils who plan to go to the University and enter some particular 
rse by pointing out to them what will be required in the course they 
e chosen and what subject matter seems to be the best preparation 
the course. Some pupils, it would seem, should be advised to take 
itther year of English or more mathematies or to continue a foreign 
iwuage or some particular science to fit into the University program 
ecessfully, 
Freshman advisers at the University may help certain students too 
pointing out to them that they should not elect chemistry or foreign | 
nguage in the freshman year if they have not had either in high 
ool. They might also advise those who have had four years of history 
igh school to postpone the study of history for at least a year so as 
» get the college point of view. 
Many other possibilities may be seen by both the high school and 


University advisers from the data presented. 
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SUPERIOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL READERS CONTRASTED 
WITH INFERIOR READERS IN LETTER-POSITION, 
“RANGE OF ATTENTION,’’ SCORES! 


H. R. CROSLAND 
University of Oregon 


INTRODUCTION 


SEVERAL published 2 and unpublished* papers by the author and 
his collaborators have presented letter-position, ‘‘range of attention,”’ 
results obtained from right-handed versus left-handed and right-eyed 
versus left-eyed subjects of the college level. The most significant of 
these results has appertained to the fact that, from a field of nine 
adjacent letters of the alphabet presented tachistoscopically in nonsense 
arrangement for 1/10 see. (1000), the leftmost letters were reported 
with higher efficiency by the right- than the left-eved subjects and right- 
most letters were reported with higher efficiency by the left- than the 
right-eyed subjects. This result one may grasp more clearly by observing 


* The writer is heavily obligated, for kind coéperation and helpful aid, to Superin 
tendent H. R. Goold, Principals G. H. Good and W. L. Van Loan of the Edison and 
Roosevelt Schools, the Principals of the Condon and Francis Willard Schools, and to 
many individual teachers, of Eugene, Oregon. Further acknowledgment of indebted 
ness is due Miss Della Rush, who applied tests of eye-dominance and hand-dominanes 
to the inferior children, and applied the tachistoscopie test to most of the children 
Drs. Gavin Dyott and Sam Taylor gave freely of their time and technical skill in 
testing the vision of the subjects. And, finally, clerical help for seoring, ete., was 
financed through Federal funds administered through appropriate committees of the 
University of Oregon. 

*Four published papers, bearing on our present thesis, are: (1) Crosland, H. R., 
and Anderson, I. H. ‘‘ A Method of Measuring the Effects of Primacy of ‘Report’ in 
the ‘Range of Attention’ Experiment,’’ American Journal of Psychology, XLV 
(1933), pp. 701-718; (2) Crosland, H. R., and Anderson, I. H. ‘‘The Effects of Eye 
Dominance on ( Letter-Position) ‘Range of Attention,’ Scores,’’ University of Oregon 
Publication, IV (1933), pp. 1-23; (3) Crosland, H. R., and Anderson, I. H. ‘‘ The 
Effects of Handedness on (Letter-Position) ‘Range of Attention,’ Seores,’’ Uni 
versity of Oregon Publication, TV (1934), pp. 1-16; and (4) Crosland, H. R.. and 
Anderson, I. H. ‘*‘The Effects of Combinations of Handedness and Eyedness on 
Letter-Position, ‘Range of Attention,’ Seores,’’ | niversity of Oreaon Publication, 
IV (1934), pp. 1-48. 

* Three unpublished papers represent the Master of Arts theses as follows: (1 
Stromberg, BE. L ‘*Monocular and Binocular Letter-Position Seores of Defective 
College ) Readers in the ‘Range of Attention’ Expe riment,’’ Master’s Thesis, Uni 
versity of Oregon, (May, 1954), pp. 1-101; (2) Freneh, E. F. ‘‘A Comparison of 
Defective with Normal College Readers with Respect to Monocular and Binocular 
Differences in Letter-Position Seores in the ‘Range of Attention’ Experiment,’’ 
Vaster’s Thesis, University of Oregon (June, 1955), pp. 1-71; and (3) Buxton, C. FE. 


‘* Reliability and Validity Measures of Tests for Eye- and Hand-Preference,’’ Master's 


Thesis, University of Oregon (June, 1935), pp. 1-108 + xx. 
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vures ILA—1 to 3. It has reeurred in different investigations, regard- 
ss of whether or not the fixation of the eyes has been directed at the 
ft, at center, or toward the extreme right of the field. However, under 
't-field fixations (those forced by right-print exposure materials), which 
ic may imagine to be the ideal fixation for efficient reading, the effects 
‘ eye-dominance were least in evidence. Under central fixations (which, 
vith right-field fixations, all too frequently characterize many defective 
eaders, we believe), the above effects were most pronounced. They are 

also to be diseovered in results obtained for extreme right-field fixations, 
iat is, from reports of left-print materials. 

So obvious and so recurring, in table after table and in figure after 
igure, were these facts that we were tempted to prophesy* that an in- 
vestigation of defective readers would reveal two striking conditions, 
namely: (1) defective readers, independent of the question of eye- 
dominanee, reveal greatly augmented right-field, letter-position scores, 
while superior readers greatly outshine them on scores for left-field 
positions; and (2) a majority of defective readers possess left-eye domi- 
nance while a majority of superior readers exhibit right-eye dominance. 


PROCEDURE 


Plans were effected, early in the session of 1933-1934, for confirming 
or refuting these hypotheses. Arrangments were formulated and executed 
whereby the teachers of reading in all elementary-schools and in the 
first-year of junior high school selected, by school grades and general 
observation, all children 10.5 years old or older, of normal or higher 
1.4., who ranked in the lowest quartile in reading ability. Then these 


subjects, one by one, were tested: (a) in the ‘‘range of attention,”’ 


tachistoscopie, experiment® (requiring an hour on each of three days) ; 


*See footnote 2, reference 1 (p. 705) and 4 (p. 15), above. 

°A Dodge mirror-tachistoscope flashes material before the eyes, in this case for 
1250 (14 of a second). Each ecard of exposure carries 9 18-point, lower-case letters 
in nonsense arrangement. There are 270 such cards: 90 for each eye and 90 for 
inocular presentation. Each 90 is subdivided into 3 groups of 30 each; one set for 
eft-prints, forcing fixation on the 9th or rightmost letter exactly in the center of 
the ecard from left to right; the second set for center-prints, forcing fixation on the 
5th or middlemost letter; and the last set for right-prints, forcing fixation of the Ist 
r leftmost letter. Each set, of 30, is further subdivided into three groups of 10 each; 
one to be reported from left-to-right, another to be reported from right-to-left, and 
the last to be reported from the center outward, alternately from right to left. The 


entire 270 are thoroughly shuffled and presented to a subject in random order but 


n the same order for all subjects. Never before a presentation does the subject know 
to which eye the presentation will occur, what type of print will be used, nor what 
order of report he will be asked to effect immediately after a presentation. All these 
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and (b) for hand- and eve-dominanece (see Table IIB). The selection 
curtailed by failures to complete all tests, taking the tests after man 
of the results had been worked up, ete., gave a net group of 34 defectiy 
child subjects. A similar procedure was followed the subsequent yea 

1934-1935) with respect to the superior readers. The teachers of read 
ing selected them, and the testing was effected by us. The tachistoscopir 
apparatus, materials, and procedure were identical as between bot! 
groups of subjects. The superiors, however, were tested somewhat differ 
ently (more efficiently) for eye-dominance (see Table IIB). The net 


group of superior readers contained 31 subjects. 


RESULTS 

The results of the tests will now engage us. They are differentiated 
into two groups, in the order of the more important first. Group I will 
deal with the selections of the children as being superior and inferior 
readers (A), and with differential results in letter-position scores as 
between them in the ‘‘range of attention’’ experiment (B). Group II 
will treat of eye-dominance difference between the two sets of readers, 
as ascertained by comparing the letter-position seores of the children 


with those of Crosland’s and Anderson’s eollege subjects (A). and by 


our own tests of dominance (B 


latter devices are to force fixation in the center of the ecard and to prevent order of 
report from vitiating fixation and altering its natural effects. Shutters, and string 
attachments to the chronoseope, permit the elimination of one or the other eve, just 
at the moment of exposure: the subjeet seldom knows, even during exposure, whiel 
eve is sereened off and which is unobstructed. Each condition of the experiment, 
therefore, 1s represented by 10 samples, but the three methods of report are consoli 
dated or pooled or averaged, but the three methods of report are consolidated o 
pooled or averaged, thus giving 30 samples for each condition of print (fixation) for 
each eye, and for binocular results. Finally, in the results, a grand pooling of the 


three prints affords a sampling of 90 cards of exposure for each ocular condition. 


* The original plans, if adhered to, would have enabled us to show, in addition, 
the results obtained by two oculists who examined the vision of many of the children. 
But three circumstances, unfortunately, make the showing of such results impossible: 

1) it has proved impossible to persuade all children to visit the oeulist; (2) rush of 
work required the assistance of two oculists, using somewhat divergent techniques; 


ind (3) by the time we could request the measurements, some of them had been 
misplaced in the office of one of the oculists (two years were required for testing 
the children, they making sporadie and delayed visits to the oculists, and an ad- 
ditional year has been consumed in working up the results and preparing this paper). 
A table of eye-measurements, fairly complete for the defective readers, has been 
effected, but the lack of a comparable table for the superiors makes its publication 


useless. 
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TABLE I A—Continued 


Stanford Achievement Unit Achievement 
a a 
Superior Child Readers 
Child No 
1 13.1 17.4 131 17.0 16.8 16.8 °*17.2 *°34.4 2 Roosevelt 
2 13.7 15.4 ll4 16.5 16.0 15.8 **15.8 **13.0 2 Roosevelt 
3 11.11 16.11 141 17.2 16.3 15.6 *16.6 *14.3 1 Condon 
4 12.5 16.0 128 17.0 16.58 16.3 *14.10 *14.1 1 Edison 
5 11.10 17.4 147 17.4 17.4 16.8 **16.8 **16.8 1 Condon 
6 12.10 16.0 127 6.0 15.8 15.8 **16.8 **13.5 3 Roosevelt 
7 Edison 
: 128 16.0 124 162 15.8 15.6 *14.0 *14.0 1. Edison 
9 12.10 16.8 136 16.2 15.2 15.11**16.2 **14.3 1 Roosevelt 
10 Condon 
11 12.3 14.10 ; 14.4 15.0 1 15.3 13.7 3 Condon 
12 11.11 17.4 1 ) 18.8 8.6 **17.8 **16.10 1 Roosevelt 
13 Condon 
12.0 17.4 142 16.10 16.2 16.0 *17.2 *17.0 1 Condon 
15 11.10 14.6 121 14.1 15.4 13.3 **12.10**12.10 2 Edison 
16 Roosevelt 
17 12.5 16.11 137 18.5 19.8 18.2 **17.8 **16.8 1 Roosevelt 
18 Edison 
19 12.0 16.4 135 17.4 15.11 16.3 **15.8 **14.10 2 Condon 
20 don 
21 12.0 14.10 124 16.5 15.8 15.6 16.2 *14.6 a2 ¢« lon 
s2 13.04 15.2 113 16.2 15.6 15.6 17.6 **14.0 2 Roosevelt 
23 11.5 16.8 14 17.6 16.0 15.8 *16.10 *15.11 1 } son 
13.2 13.6 110 13.7 14.6 “25.3 *13.0 2 Edison 
25 13.8 16.8 120 15.9 19.8 16.6 **16.6 **14.10 1 Roosevelt 
26 12.3 16.8 135 17.11 16.2 16.3 *16.7 *15.6 2 Edison 
27 12.5 16.0 127 16.2 16.3 15.4 "15.4 ad 2 Edison 
28 12.5 16.8 133 16.2 15.8 15.9 *17.2 *15.10 1 Edison 
29 13.8 16.11 129 19.8 19.2 16.5 *°17.2 **15.8 2 Roosevelt 
30 Roosevelt 
31 12.6 43 113 16.5 15.9 14.4 *13.3 *13.8 2 Condon 
EXTRAS 
32 Francis Willard 
33 12.0 14.3 119 16.8 17.0 15.11 16.8 15.9 2 Francis Willard 
34 12.3 136 110 15.2 13.1 13.1 *14.0 14.0 1 Francis Willard 
35 11.5 13.4 117 15.8 15.9 15.3 7.0 14.2 1 Francis Willard 
36 Bae 13.9 119 15.9 14.10 144 16.10 15.5 1 Francis Willard 
37. 12.1 16.8 138 16.0 16.10 15.0 *14.0 *14.0 2 Francis Willard 
38 115 147 128 176 165 162 17.0 15.5 2 Francis Willard 
39 11.11 13.11 117 15.9 15.11 14.8 *16.11 *13.8 Francis Willard 
Mean (N 81) 12.4 15.8 127 16.6 16.4 15.6 16.1 14.8 1.6 
Blank records not available 
* — Unit Achievement test administered 1935 
ee Unit Achievement test administered 1934 


Note: Class records in reading, earned in Elementary School in the years ‘33, '34, or '35, 
the children brought with them into Junior High School. The Unit Achievement test was applied 
in 1934 or 1935 in Elementary School. All other records were obtained, in Junior High School, 
on Jan. 22, 1936. 
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IA, Selection of Subjects. Table 1A, fairly complete for each group 
subjects, shows the average age of the defective readers (as of Jan. 
1936) to be 13 years, 10 months and of the superior readers to be 12 
ars, 4 months. At the time of our tests, the defectives approximated a 
an age of 11 years 10 months and the superiors 11 years and 4 months. 
so, age differences cannot be used to explain results which are yet to 
ollow. The mean 1Q of the defectives is 0.97 (which is certainly not 
b-normal), and of the superiors is 1.27 (a value which is superior). 
llenee, the single factor of differences in 1.Q. cannot be applied to ex- 
iin our results, certainly not for the fourth-quartile rank of the de- 
ective readers in their class-work. The mean class grade, in reading. 
or the defectives is 3.3 and for the superiors is 1.6. Nor are the inferiors 
narkedly below educational-age expectations on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment and Unit Achievement tests (as of Jan. 22, 1936,—administered 
‘ter the lapse of two years, which may have afforded opportunity for 
remedying defective reading habits). Merely by contrast with the 
superiors, who are greatly above educational-age expectations (amount- 
ing to approximately 4 years’ advancement), are they shown to be in- 
erior. Yet, notwithstanding this apparent absence in the inferiors of 
subnormality in achievement, our results to follow do check with the 
teachers’ estimates of large differences between the two groups in read- 
ing ability.? It is interesting to observe that the teachers had selected as 
Some question has been raised as to the general ranking of the entire school 
stem of Eugene, Oregon, in both the efficiency of its teaching of reading and in the 
rsonnel it draws into its pupil population. The further question has arisen of the 
lequacy of the sampling of Eugene’s schools which constitutes our superior and 
‘erior groups of subjects. These questions, it seems to the writer, are irrelevant 

| immaterial. We believe our results stand, regardless of whether or not heredity 
environment or both are to be assigned as final causes of the differences between 

e superior and inferior reader. We hold no brief for the adequacy of the Eugene 
School system; nor do we wish to defend the homes from which Eugene draws its 
ol population. However, we do believe that our subjects fairly represent all 
tions of Eugene, a western city of 18,000 to 20,000 population. Our subjects were 
lrawn from the Edison and Condon Grammar Schools, and the Theodore Roosevelt 
lunior High School, all located in the eastern portion of the city, in close proximity 
the University of Oregon, and from the Francis Willard Grammar School and the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, located on the western side of the city.—The 
Stanford Achievement and Unit Achievement Tests were applied chiefly in the junior 
That their administration and scoring may have flattered the schools 
But we are not responsible for such a 


I igh schools. 
nd their pupils in question is a possibility. 
ndition. We have merely copied the records as we found them on the school books. 

(And already we have pointed out that there is a discrepancy between the ratings of 

the teachers of reading and what these tests revealed later—Finally, we dare say, 

lefective methodology of the teaching of reading, certainly in individual eases, may 
be responsible for inferiority in that subject. But it must not be forgotten that our 
superiors were drawn from the very same schools whence came the defectives. More 
he condition is certainly not confined to Eugene, Oregon, if we are to trust the 
the Reading Clinic, of the University of Iowa; 
Gates, of Columbia; Gray, of Chicago; Monroe, et al. 


over, t 
findings of Fernald, in Los Angeles; 
Dearborn, of Harvard; 


2, No ee | 
d 
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being defective in reading ability as many as 11 children (of 21 who 
records are accessible) whose 1.Q.’s exceeded 1.00, and that every one 
the (31) superiors possessed an I.Q. in excess of 1.00. Henee, it is 
unreasonable to suppose that the inferior means are heavily weighted | 
the edueational-age ratings of these eleven somewhat high I.Q. pupils. 
At all events, the two groups were sent to us as being the most contrastiy 
groups in reading ability which the elementary schools could furnis 
without affording a large population of below-age I.Q. ratings. We sha 
examine now the letter-position scores* obtained from them. 

IB, Letter-position Efficiency Contrasts between Superior and 1) 
ferior Child Readers. The contrasting results from superior and inferior 


FIGURE IB—1 


THE MEAN LETTER - POSITION SCORES OF SUPERIOR (—) AND INFERIOR (---) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READERS 
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‘Figures IB—1 and IB—2, it will be noted, show points in the curves for all 
wsitions, Nos, 1 to 9, inclusive. However, the scores for the middlemost positions 
Nos. 3 to 7, inclusive), are very low, and approach zero. It is needless to run re 
liability coefficients or to compute significances of differences for these low scores; 
T nee, Table IB, and the reliability coefficients presented below, lack items for letter 
positions ‘} throw rh 3 The corrected reliabilities of the letter-position (‘‘range of 


attention’’) seores are as follows: 
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children are obvious from Table 1B, and its supporting charts, Figur 


IB-1 and IB-2. 


Little description or emphasis is required to bri: 


them out. The most striking result is the fact that, for right-field fixation 


(which we believe all too frequently characterize poor readers in ge1 


eral), 


positions Nos. 1 and 2. 


8 and 9, the tables are turned, 


good readers excel poor readers unmistakably, that is, for lette: 


And, just as important, for letter-positions Nos 


the inferiors excel the superiors. Th 


latter superiority of the poor readers occurs, moreover, in the face of th: 


fact that for total-position scores (all positions pooled) the inferiors ar 


outranked generally by the superior readers (s¢ 


ward, in each section of Table IB.) 


the 5th item, dow 


The above two results oceur regard 


less of what ocular condition prevails, and regardless of whether the 


presentation is made to the left eye alone, to the right eye alone, or to 


both eyes in binoeular vision. 


Hlowever, the above contrasting condition between the two groups of 


subjects is not so large or so obvious under conditions of central fixation 
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xtreme left-field fixation. The differences between them are as large 
more extensive as far as the left-field alone is concerned; but they 
reduced in amount and scope greatly in the right-field. Nevertheless, 
s still apparent that the inferiors tend to excel the superiors in letter- 
sition No. 9. Again it matters little what is the ocular condition of 

esentation, 
When the seores for all fixations (prints) have been pooled,® the 
ove interesting fact is still obvious: good readers exeel poor readers in 
left-hand half or two-thirds of the visual field, while poor readers 
cel good readers in the 8th and 9th letter-positions (that is, in the 
extreme right visual field). The results suggest slightly that this con- 
tion prevails most greatly under binocular presentation (which is 
milar to that of everyday attempts to read),—next in order under 
it-eye, monocular, presentations,—and least under right-eye, monocular, 
resentations (results which tend to confirm both Crosland and Ander- 
and Stromberg; see footnotes 2 and 3, references 2 and 1, re- 

Spe ctively ). 

While all numerical differences (between group means) in Table IB 


do not possess such magnitudes as to guarantee certain significance in 


ch ease, still the facet remains that the differences are all in the same 
lireetions (of superiority of good readers in the left-field and of 


The criticism has been urged that this process of pooling the three prints 
fixations) congregates, erroneously, items from diverse portions of the retina with 
spect to the fovea centralis. However, computation reveals that not more than three, 

the nine, 18-point letters ean fall during a fixation within the fovea. Hence, left- 
nts should foeus letters Nos. 9, 8, and 7 within the fovea,—and scores for them 
ild be the highest. Center-prints should focus Nos. 4, 5, and 6 within the fovea, 
the resulting scores highest for these positions. And right-prints should focus 
sitions 1, 2, and 3 within the fovea, with the highest seores occurring for them. 
t, nevertheless, practically all curves give highest scores for the left-hand letters 
for the differences incident to defeectiveness). The high seores for left-hand- 
r-positions, even for center-prints and left-prints, are susceptible to at least two 
pretations: fixation did not fall where it was supposed to fall, or falling properly 
did not prevent attention (or other factors of a perceptual, supplementation, type) 
ecounterbalancing the influence of the greater aeuity of the fovea. The writer 
efers the latter interpretation. In support of it, he cites the fact that the macula 
, Which ineludes the fovea, is ample to accommodate all nine letters and more. 

t may be that ench macula functions as a unit (is not divided into heterolaterally 


ter 


ctioning halves). There is some opinion in the direction of holding that each 
la has a bi-lateral set of connections with the occipital areas of the cerebral 
ex. At all events, the curves obtained from the children do not reveal seores 


atly augmented by foeus upon the fovea; and the process of pooling diverse 
tinalls disposed letters does not, as alleged. raise the seores for letter positions 
and 6 to anywhere near the high values which the criticism would suggest.—The 
ethod of pooling adopted considers absolute letter-position of the printed matter. 
nkly, we have not been interested in either the question of cerebral dominance 
r of homolateral retinal-halyes dominance. 
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superiority of the poor readers in the right-field). This consisteney, in 
the faee of various fixations and various ocular presentations, compels 
one to regard the results as suggesting a set of real differences. 

The above results arouse one’s curiosity: why should defective read 
ers differ so from superior readers? We believe the secret lies in an) 
one, or in any combination, of three answers. First, left-eye dominane 
is possessed in heavy degree by the defectives, and in the face of it th 
necessary left-field fixations are difficult to effect in reading. Second 
bad habits of eye-fixation, of successive re-fixations rightward, of skips 
of or omitted eye-fixations rightward, can account for and possibly do 
result in poor reading. Such habits can be the result of left-eye-dominanc 
and can accrue also from other causes. And, third, eye-defects in earl) 
life can play roles in effecting both eye-dominance and bad habits of 
fixation and of suecessive rightward re-fixations. But it is impossib) 
here and now to assay exhaustively all these proposals. We believe that 
the above results demonstrate the validity of the second proposition 
Further than this it is impossible for the present investigation to pro 
ceed. It is not unwise, however, to investigate the presence of left-eye 
dominance in our subjects in more detail. This can be accomplished by 
comparing the results obtained from the children with similar scores 
from college subjects who are known to be left-eyed and right-eyed, and 
by examining actual dominance-test results from the children them 
selves. No reference will be made to the question of handedness. Three tie 
motives underlie this omission: the college subjects were balaneed as to 
hand-dominance, Crosland and Anderson (see item 4, footnote 2) had m; 
discovered handedness to be less important than eyedness, and most of 
the child subjects (regardless of eye-dominance) were right-handed. 

ITA, The Children’s Letter-Position Scores Compared with Similar Co 
Scores from Right-eyed and Left-Eyed College Student Subjects. If th . 
reader will kindly refer back to Figures IB-1 and 2, and then compar 
their contents with those of Figures ITA-1, 2, 3, he will find a striking 
set of similarities. Figures IB-1 and 2 were obtained from superior a 
and defective child readers, whose eve-dominances at the time were unde 
termined. Yet, nevertheless, right-eyed college students differ from left ' 
eved college students in manners very similar to the ways in which ;' 
superior child readers differ from defective child readers: in each east 
the right-eyed and the superior return higher left-field scores, and th: 


left-eyed and the inferior return higher right-field scores. 
College students, however, differ from the children in certain par 
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FIGURE ILA-1 FIGURE ITA-3 
Abscissa = letter-position, left to right 
Ordinate = total letter-position scores 

- scores of 60 right-eyed college student subjects 

= scores of 60 left-eyed college student subjects 


FIGURE ILA-2 


ticulars. In general, the former returned far larger scores, particularly 
‘or the middlemost letter-positions. This is most evident for center-print 
materials. Here the left-eyed were enormously superior to the right-eyed 
for right-field letter-positions, while the superiority of the defectives 
ver their rivals in this part of the visual field was much less. Again, 
for right-print materials (where the technique forced a fixation neces- 
sary for efficient reading), a dissimilarity is evident: in the right-field 
eft-eved subjects still excel the right-eyed by more than the defectives 
xeel the superiors. And, finally, not only did all children, especially the 
efectives, give smaller scores than did the college subjects, but the 
ontraction was of a sort to result in a higher concentration of correct 
eports by the children for the leftmost letter-positions (positions Nos. 1 
nd 2). The most notable exception to the latter result characterized 
{t-prints or extreme right-field fixations. But even here the children’s 
irves do not begin their leftward decline from such a high point (as in 
osition nine), nor is the leftward declination so sharp and precipitous 


s for the college students. 
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The similarities and dissimilarities between figures from college { 
elementary school subjeets should not be overemphasized without « 
sidering certain differences in experimental techniques and in person 
as between them. The college students’ scores were higher even thor 
the interval of exposure was for them only 1000 (1/10 see.), while for ¢ 
children it was 1250 (1. see.). The chronologieal age of the collee 
students approximated a mean age of 19 vears; while the mean age 
the children was eleven and one-half vears. The college students | 
been selected wholly upon a basis of eye- and hand-dominanee, and 
reading scores or reading-test results were accumulated for them. Thu 
children were seleeted wholly upon a basis of reading (and intelligenc 
ability. The school teachers who selected them administered no tests « 
eve-dominanee, After they had been selected, we ourselves tested the 
for eye-dominanece. Moreover, it is reasonable to assume that a few of 
the defective children will never surmount their difficulties sufficient! 


to pass the hurdle of admission to college. The college students, on thi 
other hand, had all surmounted college entrance requirements and, i 
deed, most of them had surmounted the extra requirements ineident 
completion of two or more years of college work. And, regardless of what 
may have been their past difficulties in reading, the left-eved colle 
subjects had had many years during which to overcome, or otherwise | 
adjust to, their difficulties by the time they had reached our experiment 
Certainly the defective children had not had an equal amount of time no! 
equal opportunities for readjustments. 

(Considering the facts in the light of the above reservations, it woul 
seem that the most conservative inference which one may draw is to th: 
effect that defective reading, whatever may be its complete diagnosis + 
etiology, is associated with differential letter-position seores which great! 
resemble those which accompany a condition known as left-eye dominance: 

ITB. The Evye-Dominance Results of Our Tests as Applied to Supe ru 
and Inferior Child Readers. Crosland’s and Anderson’s tests of ey: 
dominance were applied to the 34 defective readers (Table ITB). Thes 
tests consisted of ascertaining: (1) which duplicate image, in t! 
homonymous double-images test, was the clearer; (2) in whieh directiv 
the remaining duplicate image moved when each eye alternately w 
sereened off in the homonymous test: (5 whieh eve was most obviol 
to the tester in the manuseope test; (4 the loss or permanence of objec 


by sereening alternately each eye, in the hole fixation test; and (5) t 


result of screening when the subject had the eves fixed for aligning tw 
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objects in aiming. In several instances, five samples of the hole-fixatioy 
test were applied. While no check on reliability was obtained here, w 
believed that the tests revealed 54.8 percent of these subjects as being 
left-eyed, 39 percent right-eyed, and 6.4 percent as amphiocular or doubt- 
ful. More stringent tests were applied by Buxton to the 31 superior 
readers (Table IIB). The greater rigor consisted of obtaining ten samples 
non-duplieating and somewhat dissimilar, under each of four tests (Bux- 
ton (see footnote 3, item 3) has shown that this method of measuring 
reliability gives very high coefficients of self-correlation or consistency). 
Under the latter system, a subject may score 40 left (—40); another 
may seore 40 right (+40); and a third may score 20 left and 20 right 
(—20+20=0). The first would be classified as left-eyed ; the seeond as 
right-eyed; and the third as amphiocular. So, it was determined that 
the superiors contained 64.5 percent right-eyed subjects, 29 percent left- 
eyed subjects, and 6.4 percent amphiocular subjects. It is clear that th 
proportions of left-eyed to right-eyed, in the two groups, are practically 
reversed (Stromberg and French have shown (see footnote 3, items 1 
and 2, respectively) that this reversal is a significantly large one). 

Again, as far as our tests have approximated an answer to the ques 
tion, it seems evident that left-eyedness has some kinship with defeetiv: 
reading. That there are other factors of importance is suggested by th: 
appreciable number of right-eyed subjects in the defective group and 
the number of left-eved subjects in the superior group. And, it is fair 
to add, which is cause and which effect has not been determined. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Thirty-one superior and 34 inferior public school readers, of 


average chronological age of eleven and one-half years, were submitted 
to two series of tests: (a) Crosland’s letter-position, ‘‘range of at- 
tention,’’ tachistoscopie test; and (b) various tests of eve-dominance. hh 
addition, for most of the children fairly complete publie sehool records, 
ineluding intelligence, Stanford Achievement, Unit Achievement, edu 
cational age, and reading ratings, have been obtained. 

) The tachistoseopie tests reveal that the superior readers exce! 
the defective readers in the left visual field. The inferior readers exce! 


(2 
the superior children in the extreme right visual field. Generally, with 
out regard to letter-position (that is, when the nine have been pooled) 
the superiors excel the inferiors. Hence, the right-field superiority of 


the defectives is all the more remarkable. 
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(3) The defective children return tachistoseopie results similar to 
se of left-eyed college students. The superior children present letter- 
sition scores similar to those of right-eyed college students. The 
nilarities apply to left-field superiority of the right-eyed and the 
perior subjects and to the right-field superiority of the left-eyed and 
defective subjects. 
(4) Tests of eye-dominance reveal a majority of defective children 
aders to be left-eyed and a larger majority of superior readers to be 
right-eyed. 
(5) It is inferred that left-eye dominance has some kinship with 
lefective reading, although it appears that there are other causative 
factors leading to poor skill in this important activity. 
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MANUSCRIPT SCHOOLBOOKS* 


JAMES MULHERN 


University of Pennsulvania 


AMONG the historical records of American education that have hy 
preserved are those which mas be designated manuseript schoolbooks 
The most impressive and, in many respects, the most signifieant of th: 
manuseripts are those that belong to the eighteenth and early ninetee 
century. We have not yet seen any such books that can be placed, wit 
certainty, in the seventeenth, although it is highly probable that the 
were such manuseripts in that century. As a general rule, they are t 
work of students, although occasionally, but rarely, they are the work ot 
teachers. 

Manuscript schoolbooks may be said to fall into four general classes 

a) those designed to serve the purpose of textbooks and whieh, we hay 
reason to think, were frequently copies of printed texts, (b) exereise-hooks 
or note-books into which the student transeribed, in finished form, the si 
lution of problems which he had worked out in the rough elsewhere, 
student journals, in which we find, among other items, brief articles } 
students on questions of interest to them, and (d) the re cords of the }rt 
ceedings of student societies. With the last two of these we do not pre 
pose to deal. It is worthy of note, however, that among the earliest e 
amples of student journalism in America are the papers of the studer 
of the William Penn Charter School in Philadelphia. These are to |} 
found in the manuscript collection of The Historical Society of Penns\ 
vania. The earliest of them, **The Monthly Magazine and Literary Mu 
seum,’’ appeared in August, 1774. It was followed by the ‘* Publie Scho 
Gazetteer’*’ and the Public School Intelligencer,’’ in 1776, and by T 
Students Gazette’? and **The Weekly Intelligencer,’’ in 1777. Amor 
other things, these journals reveal the feelings of Quaker schoolboys rr 
earding the political struggle of the time. They are also valuable for 1! 
vlimpses they give us into student life in one of our colonial seeondar 
schools 

Manuscript student journals and records of the proceedings of st 
dent societies are few in comparison with the manuscript textbooks an 
exereise-books which we have seen in many places in our Eastern state 
The textbook type, as a general rule, belongs to the eighteenth and tf] 
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t quarter of the nineteenth century. It is of a finished character and 
; an air of completeness and permanence about it. The note-book or 
reise-book type falls, as a rule, into the period after 1825 and it lacks 
finished textbook character of the earlier manuscripts. 
Many of these books have found their way into libraries and the 
nuseript collections of historical societies, but most of them, probably, 
still hidden away in family archives, the archive being not uncom- 
nly an old trunk of forbidding appearance which has long ago es- 
lished a prescriptive right to its corner in the attie. The historical 
ie of these old manuscripts is beyond question, and individuals, or 
ips, Who will help to collect or preserve them will perform a valuable 
vice. They deserve a place in the manuscript rooms of our historica! 
raries and in our libraries of education. 
The manuseript textbook, as distinct from the note-book, appeared 
a time when printed texts, in many fields, were few and, for many 
idents, expensive, and at a time when a benevolent state was not vet 
eady to supply its youth with free schoolbooks. The scarcity and cost 
printed texts were probably the most potent influences back of the 
ypearance of the manuscript texts. Defects or inadequacies of printed 
orks were not responsible for their appearance, as a comparison between 


e manuseript texts and the printed texts available at the time indi- 


cates. Most of the books deal with subjects of decidedly practical char- 


eter. The utilitarian studies, then as now, made the strongest appeal to 
“rents and youths of moderate means. For one Latin or French manu- 
cript school book that has been preserved there are probably twenty 
inuseripts in such fields as commercial arithmetie and applied geom 
rv. Why are the manuseript Latin grammars of the eighteenth century 
so few and manuscript texts in such subjects as navigation, surveying 


mensuration, gauging, and commercial arithmetic so plentiful during the 


same period? Although it is probably true that there was a more ade 
late supply of printed texts in the field of Latin than in the mathe 


matieal fields, that fact does not explain the numerical preponderance 


the manuscripts in the mathematical fields. It is a well established fact 
at many of our colonial secondary schools were of the Latin grammar 
iriety. To such schools went, usually, the sons of our colonial aristocracy, 
While they had publie support and encouragement in some of our col 
nies and denominational support and encouragement everywhere, they 
vere not popular with a rapidly increasing middle class of small shop 
eepers, small manufacturers, and fairly prosperous farmers. That the 
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supply of printed Latin texts was adequate and that the boys who 

tended Latin schools did not find the cost of the texts burdensome exp; 
probably in part, the comparative scarcity of manuscript Latin books 
It is more likely, however, that the scarcity of the Latin and the 
merical preponderance of the mathematical books is accounted for by t 
greater popular demand in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
for the studies of greatest practical worth in a rapidly developing indus 
trial and commercial society. For one student who was interested in elassi- 
eal literature, in the eighteenth century, there were probably fifteen or 
twenty whose interests were of a more practical character. Our eight 


| eenth-eentury cities were well supplied with private schoolmasters why 
taught, as a rule, the mathematical studies. The profit motive had mue 

to do with that choice. That the proprietary master taught the subject 

for which there was the greatest popular demand is a reasonable assump- 

tion. It would not surprise me if many of the eighteenth-century manu- 

; script schoolbooks were sometime in the future traced to schools of | 

) private masters. It seems entirely probable that, for students of mod 

) erate means and for whom the practical studies had the greatest attrac 

tion, the cost of printed texts was an urgent consideration. To this, as a 

| reason for the appearance of the manuscript text, must be added the i | 

| adequacy of the supply of printed texts in the mathematieal fields at : thie 

| time of a rapidly increasing demand for such studies. The paper used al 

in the manuseript books is of excellent quality, and the paper binding ler 
is still good even in those that are one hundred and fifty to two hundred 

| years old. The student must have paid half the price of a printed text be 
for the blank exercise book itself. If that be true, then the seareity of 

| printed texts was a more potent influence than cost back of the appea: 

anee of the manuscript books. 

| Neither searcity of printed texts nor the question of cost, however, ea: 

be assumed to explain entirely the appearance of these books. Until a few 
generations ago, schoolmastering had its own exact and certain methods 

of procedure. In those good old days of social and educational certainties 

schoolmasters knew what to teach and how to teach it, and every schoo! | 
boy knew that. That age of certainty in education has passed but it h: 
left behind it evidence of its character. The democratic educational doc 
trine of interest had not yet replaced the autocratic doctrine of effort 

The educational notion of development had not yet triumphed over th: 

| of discipline. In every field of subject matter there was a fixed and defi 

| nite body of knowledge seldom interesting, if the master could help it 
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sometimes useless from a practical standpoint, which the student was 
weted to master. Nor, ideally, did schoolmasters then recognize de- 
es of mastery. There were just two degrees of attainment, mastery and 
mastery, and no self-respecting schoolmaster, who took pride in his 
_ would permit his student to stop anywhere short of what he deemed 
be mastery. There were rules, an imposing array of them, to be mem- 
ed, if not to be understood. Then there were the applications of the 
es in the solving of problems in which the student had to demonstrate 
proficiency. The manuscript schoolbooks invariably follow the plan 
first stating the rule, then the problem or problems, to which there 
added the solution of one or more problems exactly according to the 
ile as stated. That was the arrangement customary also in the printed 
‘ts of the time. The rough work necessary in solving the problems was 
performed on the pages of the manuscript book. It was performed 
sewhere and the solution was transcribed into the book in finished form. 
proceedure, doubtless, some schoolmasters required. The neatness and 
accuraey which mark most of the books are an indication that some source 
inspiration, other than the students’ love of intellectual drudgery, ex- 
ted and operated. That the master was one such source of inspiration is 
reasonable assumption. Thus the cost of printed texts, their scarcity, 
e need of boys in after-school life for a permanent record of the es 
blished procedures in solving practical industrial and commercial prob 
lems, together with the educational demand at the time for careful 
stery of the supposed essentials in fields of subject matter account, we 
believe, for the existence of nearly all such schoolbooks. 
A few of the books that have come to our attention were compiled by 
schoolmasters themselves and were evidently used as a basis of their in- 
uetion. It is not improbable that some of the masters’ books were com- 


led during their own student days and were made later the basis of 
lieir own teaching. 

The earliest of the student manuscript texts and note-books that we 
ve seen is dated 1718. The latest ones of which we have personal know] 
dge belong to the eighteen-fifties. Those that carry dates later than 1830 
re frequently fragmentary in content and disorderly in arrangement. 
'o attempt to adorn the tale by suggesting an explanation of the change 

ght but distort the truth. 

Witnesses to Utilitarianism.—The practical demands of a growing in- 
ustrial and commercial civilization are reflected in these books. Utili- 
tarlanism is writ large over the pages of nearly all of them. Economic 
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needs demanded such an emphasis. Calvinism, Puritanism and secta 
anism—religious counterparts of the Commercial Revolution—with th 
stress upon prosperity and worldly success had in all probability som: 
thing to do with the bread-and-butter educational emphasis which neat 
all of these books reveal. The books do not show their authors to have bee: 
preoccupied with the abstract principles of mathematics. The stress, | 
them, is laid, almost universally, upon the application of principles 1 
the practical problems of life. 
Subject-matter of the Books—The subject-matter of the books is, as 
a rule, such as we deal with today in our secondary schools. It represents 
now, as it probably did then, work above the elementary and _ below 
the college level. Some university and college professors and students o! 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century have left behind them their manu e 
script notes and lectures but we have chosen to eliminate these from th: 
category of schoolbooks. In the library of the University of Penns) 
vania there are, for instance, the manuscript lectures or transcripts o 
lectures of professors of the Academy and College of Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsylvania. Arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry 
i navigation, surveying, bookkeeping, algebra, natural philosophy, mora! 
philosophy, logic, metaphysics, rhetorie and Greek, with their subdiy 
sions, are dealt with in these college manuscripts. It appears from thes 


that the professor read his lectures slowly enough to make it possible fo: 


| 
| the student to keep rather full notes, or he may have lent his written lee 
| tures to students to be copied by them. Morison in his Founding of Ha 
) vard deseribes the practice ot transeribing the lectures of protessors ther 
That practice was common in universities from mediaeval times onwards 
) A comparison of the university and the secondary school manuscripts in 
| similar fields would help us to evaluate the work in our higher institu 
) tions of the past. Eliminating the college and university manuscripts, th: 
subject-matter of the books we are considering falls into the realm o 
secondary education. The arithmetie books might be said to be an excep 
tion to this rule, but an examination of them reveals that many of th 
problems which the students were required to solve demanded a ment: 
maturity and an experience which we do not look for today in our ek 
mentary school pupils. As a rule, the arithmetie of the manuscripts is 
advaneed commercial arithmetic. If we may be permitted to think fo 
the moment of secondary education in terms of subject-matter of instru: 
| tion rather than in terms of a stage of physical development reached by 


the student, as modern pedagogical thought would have it, we may writ 
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vn the great mass of the manuscript schoolbooks as belonging to the 

d of secondary education. 

The subjects or phases of subjects dealt with in the manuscripts which 

have examined in the Eastern states are Latin, French, arithmetic, 

metry, trigonometry, mensuration, conic sections, fluxions, gauging, 
ebra, surveying, navigation, dialing, bookkeeping, penmanship, and 
elish grammar and composition. The books in Latin, French, English, 
<keeping and penmanship are relatively few. The commercial arith- 
tie books lead in number and in size. After arithmetic, in the order of 
portance, as determined by the space given to the subjects, come geom- 
vy, trigonometry, mensuration, gauging, algebra, surveying and naviga- 
on. A more extended investigation might change that order. The 
ehteenth century was the period in which navigation was most popular. 
Dialing, or the process of determining the hour of the day by means of a 
al, was an eighteenth-century study. Many private schoolmasters in the 
e-Revolution days listed it, in their newspaper announcements, as one 
the subjects they were prepared to teach. 

Manuscript Latin Books —Among the oldest of the manuscript books 
are those in the field of Latin. In the Norris of Fairhill collection in the 
library of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania we have a manuscript 
Latin grammar which bears neither name nor date, and a book on Latin 
verse composition, dated 1729, which seems to have been the book of one 
Joe Brown although other names also appear on its pages. The nameless 
Latin grammar is evidently a copy of a seventeenth-century printed gram- 
mar. In its form and content it resembles very closely some of the printed 
crammars of that century. A careful search would probably lead to a 

iscovery of the printed original. That its content was intended to be 
committed to memory appears from its catachetical arrangement. Thus 
we have, for example, the following questions and answers: 
‘(). How many genders are there. 

\. Seven. 
Say them. 

\. The Masculine, the Feminine, the Neuter, the Commune of two, 

the Commune of three, the Doubtful, and Epicene ... .’’ 

it is worthy of note that in one of the earliest Latin grammars published 
n Boston in the eighteenth century the number of genders of Latin 
ouns is given as three. Even Puritan democracy showed a concern for 

e simplification of instruction. 

The eatechetical arrangement is followed throughout our manuscript 
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grammar. It reveals no desire on the part of the teacher to sugar-c 
instruction. Indeed, in those days pedagogues were wont to defend Lat 
as a school study on the ground of its tremendous difficulty. The seh 


master of the demoeratie régime, with his big sympathetic heart and his 
love for common folk, was not yet at large. Latin grammar was, indeed 
a strenuous exercise in colonial times and few youths had time or use fi 


such a discipline. 
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Joe Brown’s book on Latin verse begins with the subject of Meta- 
ismus which he defines as a ‘‘ Figure by which the Orthography of a 
vd is altered from its common form,’’ a process which he says occurs 
nine different ways, all of which he describes. Most of the book deals 
th the rules of prosody and the actual scanning of Latin verse. It closes 
ith a deseription of the nineteen forms of verse which Horace is said 
have used. Such books as Joe Brown’s indicate that the spirit of 
ceronianism still pervaded our eighteenth-century Latin schools. 
Arithmetic Books.—The earliest arithmetic book which we have seen is 
at of Samuel Powell which is in the library of The Library Company of 
\iladelphia. It bears the date 1718. In addition to arithmetic, other 
mathematical subjects have a place in Powell’s book. The typical arith- 
etic book of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century is a complete 
anuseript text, in which arithmetical terms are defined, rules are stated, 
ud problems are solved according to the rules. The most elaborate ones 


run the whole gamut of arithmetical operations: addition, subtraction, 
multiplieation, division, square root, cube root, interest, discount, com- 
ission, brokerage, foreign exchange, practice, progression, troy weight, 
roirdupois weight, apothecaries weight, long measure, land measure, 
‘loth measure, liquid measure, dry measure, time, reduction, tare and 


trett, the single rule of three direct and inverse, the double rule of three, 
barter, profit and loss, fellowship, alligation, single and double position, 


fractions, ete. The operation to be performed is sometimes defined or 


deseribed. Thus in Isaae Norris’ arithmetic, of 1774, we read: Multiplica- 
tion ** Readily adds into one Sum ealled the Product, either of two Fae- 
tors called the Multiplicand, as often as there be units in the other or 


Multiplier.’’ We find in John Buffington’s arithmetie (1762) the use of 


the catechetical approach to knowledge: 


~ 


). How many parts are there in the rule of three. 

‘A. Two. Single or simple and double or Compound. 

What is the simple rule of three known by. 

By those terms which are always given in the question to find 


-~ 


a fourth. 
‘(). Are any of the terms given to be reduced from one denomina- 
tion to another. 
‘A. If any of the given terms be of several denominations they must 
be reduced into the Denomination mentioned. 
What do you observe concerning the first and third term. 
‘A. They must be of the same name and kind. 
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‘*@. How is the third term known. 


‘A. It is known by these or like words: what cost how much |! 
many.”’ 

While not all the books approach the subject through such preli: 
naries as these, nearly all of them state the rules governing the variou 
arithmetical operations. In Isaae Norris’ arithmetic (1774), for instance 
we read the rule for multiplication: ‘*Multiply the whole Multipliea 
from right to left, by the Figure or Figures of the Multiplier in as many 
lines, each line to begin directly under its producing Figure; and to ly 
added together.’’ The practical application of these rules follows the 
statement of the rules. Apparently, the first step in the solution of an 
arithmetical problem was the memorization of the rule, the terminology 
of which must have been Greek to many boys. The rule for cube root som« 
times covers two or three entire pages of a manuscript. This, as indeed 
many rules in the various subjects, was sometimes thrown into rhyme. 
The rule for eube root in Isaae Norris’ arithmetic, of 1775, runs thus: 

‘*Pirst over Units place a point must stand 
The like each third must have to either hand 
Then draw an Arch as if you would divide 
And place the first Cube Root on the right side 
The Cube of which exactly must be set 
Under first Cube that’s in the Question Writ— 

Then draw a line, and from the first withdraw 

The Cube you’ve found, what rests write down below 

To the right of which, next period Must stand 

Which Numbers joined are called the resolvend 

Then draw a line Directly underneath 

Tripple Sqr of the Root, ith Quotient set beneath 

In order, under the resolvend so | 
That units under hundreds direetly go I 
Triple the root that’s in the Quotient writ 
Units against tens under the resolvend fit 
Then Tripple Square and Tripple root also 
Must added be Divisor for to Show 

Let whole resolvend then (Save units place) 
Be as a dividend in every Case 

In Dividend, in Quotient set it down 

Then draw another line and Multiply . 
The Triple Square Before Subscribed by I 


| 

| 
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| 

| 

| 
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The Figure that’s in Quotient last writ 
The product under Tripple Square place it 
The figure that was last set down ith Root, 
Must Squared be and Multiplied to boot 
By the Triple Root, that down before was Writ 
The product under Tripple Root place it 
The Figure Last in root must Cubed be 
And writ under resolvend directly 
Units against units, Tens in place of tens 
Draw a right line under the Whole Work then 
Add these three Numbers, total write below 
Which total from the Resolvend truly Draw 
And then proceed as you have done before 
To bring down the next Cube, if you have more.’’ 
rhis imposing rule is followed by a simple and practical applica- 
tion, but we fear that the student began his study with the memoriza- 
on of the rule rather than with its practical application. 
Generally the problems dealt with were practical ones. For example, 
have the problem in Humphrey Marshall’s arithmetic: ‘‘It is re- 
juired to mix several sorts of brandy at 36 cents, 60 cents and 84 cents 
er gal with water that the mixture may be worth 48 cents per gallon, 
Occasionally, but rarely, 


? 


ow much of each sort must the mixture be of.’ 
he problem is not very practical. For example: ‘‘ How many barleycorns 


will reach round the globe of the earth, which is 360 degrees, and each 
degree 6914 miles.’’ The answer to this question recorded by the stu- 


dent is 4.755.801.600. 


Other Mathematical Books.—What we have said of the general char- 
eter of the arithmetic books applies as well to the books in the fields of 


veometry, mensuration, trigonometry, gauging, surveying, navigation, etc. 


(he emphasis is almost invariably placed upon the application of the 
subject matter to the practical demands of a society preoccupied with 
conomie pursuits. Geometry, and its various subordinate studies, are 
ipplied to a wide variety of practical problems such as the construction 


( maps and the measurement of many kinds of objects. The idea that 
rcometry ought to be studied for the purpose of mental discipline was, 
no doubt, widely prevalent in America, as elsewhere, but there is little 
evidence in the books that I have examined that it was a very influential 
‘actor in fixing the content of the mathematical studies in the schools 
f the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. There are books in which 
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the problems are quite abstract, and in which no attempt is made to poi) 


the prac 


tieal implications of the study, but these are exceptional. T) 


geometry of the books is applied geometry, and it is usually so desi: 


nated. One wonders whether or not our eighteenth century students ev: 


heard the name of Euetlid. 
It is when one looks at the books as reflecting the methods of teachi) 


then in 


use, rather than the content of studies, that the disciplinar 


character of the students’ work appears. The arrangement of the ma 
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On al in the books is the usual one of stating the problem, citing the rule | 
T! i performing operations according to the rule. The rule is usually 

Si; thed in a terminology which must have provided an excellent oppor- 

vi \ity for intellectual gymnastics. 
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Almost invariably, the manuscript books contain work not in just on 
subject but in many subjects. The books are thus divided into separat 
sections, each section dealing with a separate subject such as plane geom 
etry, mensuration, surveying, gauging, navigation, efc. Let us submit as 
an example one of the earlier books, that of Isaae Griffiths, of 1734. The 


first section of the manuscript is given to trigonometry. The second s 


tion contains rules and exercises bearing upon navigation, such as pl: 
sailing, traverse sailing, Mercator’s sailing, parallel sailing and midd 
latitude sailing. This is followed by a section dealing with a great variv 
of problems in gauging. The last section of the book is allotted to surv: 
ing. It was a book that Isaae could consult in his after-school days 


connection with a variety of problems. In subject matter and arrang 
ment it represents very well the general character of the manuscript 
mathematical books for the next hundred years. It is neat, written in 
clear and legible hand, and was apparantly designed to serve all the 
purposes served by the mathematical textbooks of the time. 

Are the Manuscripts Copies of Printed Texts?—The orderly texthook 
character of most of the mathematical manuscripts suggests that they a1 
copies of printed works in the various fields. In some cases they ar 
copies not of original books but of other copies of originals. Thus we find 
that the manuscript algebras of Andrew Porter and Robert Brooke, co 
temporary Philadelphians, are exactly alike. One of these may be a cop: 
of the other, or both may have been copied from the same printed source: 
The manuscript Latin grammar to which we have referred earlier is, in 
all probability, a copy of some seventeenth century printed gramma1 
While doubt must remain, until a thorough study of the manuscripts | 
made, regarding the source of the material in many of them, we hay 
definite knowledge regarding the origin of a few of the manuscripts. 

In the Penniman Library of the University of Pennsylvania we hav 
the manuscript of Jesse Green. Jesse was a schoolboy in the years 182 
1832. At the end of a section of one of his books he fortunately wrot: 
in big bold letters, ‘‘ The End of all Mensuration & Guaging.’’ Somebody 
probably his teacher, ran his pen through the word ‘‘all’’ and wrote ov 
it ‘‘Bonnycastle’s.’’ Thus corrected, it reads ‘‘The End of Bonnyeastle 
Mensuration & Guaging.’’ A comparison of John Bonnyeastle’s A? 
Introduction to Mensuration and Practical Geometry, published by Kin 


ber and Sharpless in Philadelphia, in 1831, with Jesse’s manuscript shows 


that Jesse made an almost exaet copy of the 252 pages of Bonnyeastl: 
The introductory material, in the form of definitions, with which Bonny 
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st ons tle began his chapters, Green did not copy. Certain details in the 
arate ition of the problems which appear in Bonnyeastle were ignored by 
yeom een. With these exceptions, Green’s manuscript is an exact copy of 
nit as mnyeastle’s printed work. When we turn from Green’s manuscript 
Th metry to his manuscript arithmetie we find that it was a copy of a 
1 se rinted text. Again anxious to see the end of things, he wrote near the 
plain ose of his manuscript ‘‘The End of Bennet’s Assistant.’’ We have not 
iddl mpared Green’s manuscript with Bennett’s Arithmetic, but is it reason- 
riet; ly certain that such a comparison will reveal that Green copied the 
rvey- printed text. Are we justified in concluding, on the basis of such lim- 
ys i ted evidenee, that the manuscript schoolbooks of the textbook type were 
ing pied direetly or indirectly from printed texts? The evidence that we 
crip! now have does not warrant such a conclusion. When we add, however, 
in a to the direct evidence of copying, the circumstantial evidence of the text- 
| the book arrangement in many of the manuscripts, there is created a strong 


presumption that they were quite generally copies of printed works. An 
hook asional ingenious schoolmaster, we have reason to feel, compiled his 


own manuseript text and may have permitted a student to copy it. That, 


are however, would occur but rarely. 
find Why did the students copy the printed texts? The scarcity of printed 
col texts, at a time when there was a great demand for them, was no doubt 
“Op, the chief reason. To this, we ought to add the consideration of the cost 
ire of printed works which some students must have found burdensome. 
, i Indeed, it has been within the memory of living teachers that the supply 
nar of textbooks began to approximate the demand. 
S is Students’ Exercise-Books——As distinct from the manuscript book 
ay in textbook form, there are students’ note-books or exercise-books. As 
we have indicated elsewhere, these books belong, as a general rule, to the 
avi nineteenth century. We have seen some that go back to the eighteenth 
329 century, but nearly all of those we have examined are nineteenth-century 
ote books, most of them belonging to the decades after 1820. By this time 
dy the supply of printed texts in the mathematical fields was probably ap- 
vi proaching adequacy in our cities and in their vicinity. In areas farther 
le removed from centers of textbook supply, the manuscript text was prob- 
A) ably in use during a considerable part of the century. The manuscript 
in books of students in rural areas have, in all likelihood, seldom found their 
ws way into our library collections. In the vicinity of our cities, however, 
tle the early nineteenth century witnessed the passing of the manuscript text- 


13 books. We have, in their place, during the first half of the century, ex- 
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se-books in a variety of subjects, such as French, bookkeeping, Eng- 
grammar and composition, and penmanship. The mathematical manu- 
its are no longer texts, and their number has greatly decreased. Of 
eighteenth-century mathematical studies, surveying holds its place 
Among the subjects of the nineteenth-century manuseripts, book- 
ping seems to hold the first place in popularity. Some of the book- 
ping manuscripts, no doubt, were copies of texts. In the collection of 
(he Historieal Society of Pennsylvania, we have the manuscript of Wil- 
m Mahan, dated 1827, on the first page of which William wrote: ‘‘ Book 
Keeping by single entry Extracted from the works of Charles Hutton, 
LLD FRS.’’ Elsewhere in this book it appears that William attended 
school of one Joseph Flowers for three months, boarding during that 
e at Joseph Buckman’s inn, where he paid five cents for each meal. 
lhe books on bookkeeping show the students keeping day books and 
irnals. The operations they performed were of a very rudimentary 
iracter, 
The English manuscript books show students performing a variety of 
ercises. Thus Stephen P. Darlington, in his English composition book 
1850, performed exercises in alteration and in the use of homonyms. 
\mong exercises in the use of homonyms are the following: ‘‘It was 


(sie) for him to go and meet the butcher for the purpose of obtain- 


ng some meat,’’ and ‘‘ Fain would he feign himself religious while in the 
ue.’’ The exercises in alteration bear a striking similarity to some of 
r modern scientifie tests. In Darlington’s exercises, the words in a sen- 
nee were disarranged and, out of the jumble, he was required to rebuild 
e original sentence. For example: ‘‘ Words few these in duties con- 
ned all are moral ours; By do done be would as you.’’ The ‘‘alter- 
on’? reads: ‘‘In these few words are all our moral duties contained. 
ldo as you would be done by.’’ Similar exercises, as tests of intelligence, 
ere among those of the Army Alpha test, and are among those performed 
our schools today. Today they are supposed to be a measure of intelli- 
ence. What they measured in 1850 we do not know. Another mid-nine- 
‘Expansion of 


‘ 


enth century exercise was what Darlington called the 
eas.’’ The following, from his composition book, is an example of the 
ercise : 

‘My father sailed 

My father sailed in a barque 

My father sailed in a barque to England last spring 
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My father sailed in a barque to Greenwich in England last sp: 
with a number of his friends from New York and saw the obse: 
tory.’’ 
There the inflation ended. 
Allied to the study of English were the debates in which school boys 
engaged. Darlington has left a written record of his extemporaneous 
outpourings. One of them reads: ‘‘Mr. President and Fellow memly 


the subject chosen for today is which affords the greater theme for ¢ 
quence Ancient or modern times, in my opinion Mr. President the anci: 
times afford the greater theme for eloquence, there is Rome, Carthag 
Athens and all the great cities of the east. What were they in Ancient 
times, why they were scenes of great victories, battles of great deeds a1 


acts of valor they were scenes of bloodshed and anarehy, the greatest m« 


among the ancients were Cicero, Caesar and Alexander, there is Greec 
she is one of the greatest countries in the east it was there that Alex 
ander fought and ruled, look at Rome at the time when she was invaded 
MP nevostenman , there it was that the blood flowed through the streets 
and streams and earied (sic) the dead bodies and floated them along, b 


what are these places now why they are nothing more than any other 


cities henee I conelude that Ancient times afford the greater theme for 
eloquence. ’’ 

The nineteenth century was one of declamation in the schools and th: 
manuseripts throw some light on that practice as they do on so man) 
other practices of our schools of the past. 

Until now, little attention has been paid by anyone to these manu- 
script schoolbooks. No one has made a systematic study of them. That 
they are worthy of greater recognition than they have been accorded, pa 
ticularly as sources of information regarding educational practices and 
conditions in the past, there is no doubt. In addition to the light the 
throw on the economic and intellectual conditions that gave rise to then 
they are also highly instructive regarding prevailing conceptions of edu 
eational values and the methods of instruction used by teachers at an) 
particular time. But this is not all. Here and there through the books 
some aspects of the students’ spiritual world are revealed. Said Jame: 
Miller in his Cyphering Book of 1771: 

‘“When land is good it has a dale of Wood. 
But the spirit of youthful arithmetician is capable of loftier flights, for } 


writes: 
‘*When land is gone and money spent 
Then learning is most excellent.’’ 
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A List of Some Pennsylvania Manuscript Schoolbooks 
The following is a list of Pennsylvania manuscripts of which the 
iter has personal knowledge. In it are included some college and uni- 
rsity manuscripts. That it may be more useful to other investigators, 
location of the manuscripts is indicated. The abbreviations H.S.P 
d U. of Pa. stand for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Pennsylvania respectively. Where the author or date of a 
anuseript is not given, it has not been recorded on the original docu- 
ment, or it is very uncertain. 
(flick, Owen: Arithmetic, 1807-1809. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa.] 
\lgebra, geometry and mensuration book. [Gratz collection, H.S.P.| 
\llen, James: Conie sections, c. 1770. [H.S.P.] 
\rithmetie book, 1834-1835. [Berks County Hist. Soe., Reading. | 
\rithmetie, geometry and trigonometry book. [Penniman Library, 
U. of Pa.] 
Arithmetie and geometry book, in German [Penniman Library, 
U. of 
Bailey, Richard B.: Cyphering book, 1823. [H.S.P.] 
Bailey, Robert: Arithmetic. [H.S.P.] 
Blake, Joseph: Arithmetic, 1819. [H.S.P.| 
Boone, James: Book of Eclipses, c. 1776-1780. [Berks County Hist. Soce., 
Reading. | 
Boone, James, Jr.: Arithmetic, 1776. [Berks County Hist. Soc., Reading. | 
Boone, James, Jr.: Algebra, geometry, astronomy, 1759. | Berks County 
Hist. Soe., Reading. | 
Boone, Moses: Arithmetic, 1765-1767. [Berks County Hist. Soc., 
Reading. | 
Boone, Moses and James: Algebra book, with some problems in arithmetic, 
geometry, and dialing, 1759-1760. [Berks County Hist. Soc., Reading. | 
Borton, Susannah: Cyphering book, 1799. [H.S.P.] 
Borton, Susannah: Arithmetic, 1802. [H.S.P.] 
Bron, Jacob: Arithmetic, 1810. [Berks County Hist. Soc., Reading. | 
Brooke, Robert: Arithmetic, 1783-1787. [H.S.P.] 
Brooke, Robert: Geometry, trigonometry and surveying, 1792. [H.S.P.] 
Brooke, Robert: Algebra and Fluxions. [H.S.P.] 
Brooke, Robert: Trigonometry and astronomy, 1792. [H.S.P.] 
Brooke, Robert: Spherical geometry, trigonometry and dialing, 1790. 
[H.S.P.] 
Brown, Joe (?): Latin verse composition, 1729. [H.S.P.] 
suffington, John: Arithmetic, 1762. [H.S.P.] 
Burd, Miss: French exercise book, 1804. [H.S.P.] 
Busch, Henry E.: Descriptive geometry and perspective. [H.S.P.| 
Clipper, The, 1859. [A Student journal. Wyoming-Hist. and Geol. Soc., 
Wilkes-Barre. | 
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Coates, Benjamin H.: School Piece-book, 1808-1812. [H.S.P] 

Coope, John: French Exereise book, 1804. [H.S.P.] 

Cope, Rachel W.: Bookkeeping, 1817. [H.S.P.] 

Darlington, Stephen P.: Penmanship, c. 1848. [H.S.P.] 

Darlington, Stephen P.: Bookkeeping, 1849. [H.S.P.| 

Darlington, Stephen P.: English composition book, 1850. [H.S.P.| 

Darlington, Stephen P.: Debate book, c. 1850. [H.S.P.] 

Davidson, W. T.: Notes of Charles Nesbit’s lectures on logie. {Miss E 
Stewart, Bedford, Pa. | 

Ewing, John: Mathematies, chiefly algebra and gunnery, c. 1785. 
[U. of Pa. | 

Ewing, John: A Compend of Natural Philosophy, 1789. [U. of Pa.} 

Furman, M.: Mensuration, 1829. [H.S.P.] 

Geometry, with maps. [Cope collection, H.S.P. | 

Glenn, Alvinia Bohlen: School Pieee-book, 1840. [H.S.P.| 

Green, Jesse: Arithmetic, c. 1826. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa.| 

Green, Jesse: Arithmetic, c. 1829. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa.| 

(ireen, Jesse: Practical geometry, 1831. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa 

Green, Jesse: Mensuration, surveying and gauging, 1832. [Penniman 
Library, U. of Pa. | 

Green, Jesse: Penmanship, 1834. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa.] 

Green, William: Arithmetic, 1804. [Penniman Library, U. of Pa.| 

Gregory, H. D.: Lectures on Greek Tragedy, 1844. | H.S.P. | 

Griffith, Isaac: Trigonometry, navigation, gauging and surveying, 1754 
[H.S.P.] 

Harper, J. J.: Bookkeeping and navigation. [Chester Co. Hist. Soe. | 

Hayes, Samuel: Navigation as Taught by Professor Robert Patterson 
U. of Pa., c. 1789. [H.S.P.] 

Hoffman, Norris, J.: Algebra, geometry and mensuration, 1833. | H.S.P 

Hollingsworth, P.: Trigonometry, 1788. [H.S.P.]| 

Hoopes, Caroline: Mathematies, 1837. [Halliday R. Jackson, West 
Chester, Pa. | 

Hoopes, Emily: Mensuration, 1843. [Halliday R. Jackson, West 
Chester, Pa. | 

Hoopes, Grace: Arithmetic, 1719. [H.S.P.] 

Hoopes, Thomas: Cyphering book, 1807. |Halliday R. Jackson, Wes 
Chester, Pa. | 

Hoopes, Thomas: Gauging, 1811. [Halliday R. Jackson, West 
Chester, Pa. | 

Hoopes, Thomas: Surveying, 1812. [Halliday R. Jackson, West 
Chester, Pa. | 

Hoopman, Eliza: English composition and letter-writing, 1845. [H.S.P. 

Hoopman, Eliza: French exereise book, 1845. | H.S.P.] 

Hunter, William: A Compound of Navigation, 1808. {H.S.P.] 

Jones, Samuel: Notes of lectures by Francis Allison on natural an 
moral philosophy, political science and natural history, 1760. [U 
of 
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Joseph: Trigonometry, c. 1764. [H.S.P.| 
ub, Andrew: New Rules for Finding Longitude, 1759. [H.S.P.| 
eet, The, 1858 [A student journal. Wyoming Hist. and Geol. Soe., 
Wilkes-Barre. | 
tin Grammar. [H.S8.P.] 
tures on the Steam Engine. [H.S.P.]| 
ter, Edward: Arithmetic, 1800. [H.S.P.] 
ian, William: Bookkeeping, 1827. | H.S.P. ] 
rshall, Humphrey: Arithmetie, c. 1818. [H.S.P.] 
rshall, Humphrey: Trigonometry, c. 1818. [H.S.P.] 
rshall, Humphrey: Conie Sections, c. 1820. | H.S.P.| 
rshall, Humphrey: Arithmetic, algebra, mensuration and conie see- 
tions, ¢. 1820. | H.S.P.] 
\lathematieal problems in German. H.S.P.] 
ever, Jacob B.: Arithmetic, 1852. Bucks Co. Hist. Soe., Doylestown. 
Miller, James: Cyphering book, 1771. | H.S.P.| 
Miller, Samuel: Notes of lectures by Samuel Magaw on logic and moral 
philosophy and of lectures by Robert Patterson on trigonometry and 
navigation, 1788. [U. of Pa. | 
\liller, Samuel: Copy of Samuel Patterson’s notes of lectures by Robert 


Patterson on algebra, trigonometry, conic sections, surveying, geom- 
etry and navigation, 1789. [U. of Pa. |] 

\liller, Samuel: Notes of lectures by John Ewing on natural philosophy, 
1789. [U. of Pa.] 

Milliman, Franeis A.: Arithmetic, 1834. [H.S.P.] 

Milliman, Franeis A.: Arithmetic and bookkeeping, 1833. [T1I.S.P.] 

Monthly Magazine and Literary Museum, 1774. [H.S.P.] 

Morris, Elliston P.: Penmanship, 1847. | H.S.P.| 

Morris, Elliston P.: Surveying, 1847. | H.S.P.] 

Morris, Elliston P.: Derivation of English words, 1845. | H.S.P.| 

Norris, Charles: Arithmetie, 1729. |H.S.P.] 

Norris, Isaae: Arithmetic, 1774. [H.S.P.] 

Norris, Isaae: Arithmetie and geometry, 1775. | H.S.P.) 

Osborne, Catherine: Arithmetic, 1839. [H.S 

Osmond, Daniel: Arithmetic, 1810. [H.LS.P. 

Penrose, Washington H.: Arithmetic, c. 1825. [H.S.P.] 

Penrose, Washington H.: Arithmetic, 1828. [T.S.P.} 
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te; HE MATURITY FACTOR IN THE GRADE PLACEMENT 
: OF CERTAIN PUNCTUATION SKILLS IN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FORM 
d NoRMA GILLETT 
University of Nebraska 
\monG factors influencing grade placement in eurriculum econstrue- 
maturity is receiving greater recognition than ever before in edu- 
onal history. By maturity, we mean that stage in a child’s develop- 
nt when learning of specific knowledges or skills takes place with a 
nimum amount of instruetion and drill beeause the child is ready, 
| the in integrated biological and intellectual organism, to learn. 
Kvidenee of physiological or physical maturity or ripeness have been 
etic blished without a doubt. Nor would anyone question that in the 

100 leetual field as well, certain degrees of mental maturity are necessary 
the mastery of specifie skills. 

a.) Kpochal among the researches earried on in this field are those in 
ding, spelling, and arithmetie. What, for example, has done more to 
tivate the discouragement of both pupil and teacher than the discovery 

ae ta mental age of at least six years is probably essential before a child 

suceessfully be taught to read? If it is a waste of time to try to 
reading to a mental five-year old, the curriculum can be revised 
om that the child may have other worthwhile preparatory activities which 


help him to establish a favorable attitude toward reading when 
is ready to get meaning from the printed page. The child whose read- 
: instruction is delayed until he is psychologically and mentally ready 
read does not form a permanent distaste for reading, because he has 
t been foreed to read before he is mature enough to do so. The child 
succeed when he first begins reading, and much has been accomplished 
far as attitude is concerned. Time has actually been saved, since the 
d who is ready to read learns much more quickly than the child who 
not mature enough to get the maximum benefit from instruction. The 
st research carried on by Washburne has been supplemented by other 
estigations concerning specifie reading skills, until at the present time 
s possible to predict with some degree of certainty at just what levels 
tain reading skills ean be most effectively taught. 
Spelling, as a measurable field of investigation, has been rather thor- 
zhly explored to discover at what age level children can most eco 
mically learn to spell specifie words. 
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The work of the Committee of Seven in arithmetic made a fw 
mental and outstanding contribution to the problem of grade placemy 
by establishing at least tentatively the mental age level at which spe 
arithmetic skills can most profitably be taught so as to insure a maximun 
degree of mastery with a minimum of instructienal difficulty. The infly 
ence of the committee’s report is evident in the construction of many 
the newer arithmetic texts. 

The task of establishing the degree of maturity necessary for the mas 
tery of language skills is complicated by several factors. In the firs 
place, the child’s oral language has been used, from the time he fi: 
learns to speak, as a means of communication. Oral speech is oft 
effective as a means of communication even when it is not convention: 
expressed. If a child says, ‘‘Gimme that there pencil’’ or ‘‘I ain’t got 
no pencil’’ his communication is in some ways as effective as if he ha 
spoken conventionally and correctly. The problem of discovering 
what stage language must be correct to be effective is indeed a puzzling 
one. It is highly possible that some individuals never reach a level of! 
maturity which demands that they speak correctly, since their uncon 
ventional communication gets desired results for them at any age. | 
oral language, it is extremely difficult to establish an age at which ce: 
tain specific skills, such as the use of the complete sentence, can be most 
effectively taught; since the teacher’s problem is mainly a question o! 
remedial, rather than initial teaching, because the child is accustom 
to using wrong forms before he ever has an opportunity to learn, recog 
nize, and use correct forms. 

Technically, few elementary school children have such a need f 
written language that they could not get along fairly well as childre: 

although not, perhaps, as school children) if they did not know how to 
write their communications. Expression is an instinctive performance 

writing is necessarily an acquired and artificial one. The factor of ne« 

for the ability to write correctly in written communication is, for t! 

child, a negligible one. It is easier, therefore, to test the effectivenes 
of learning in written composition skills than it is in oral compositio! 
or language. The maturity factor can more readily be isolated in ai 
investigation of a skill where the immediate need for the skill does nm 

precipitate learning. To the builder of a curriculum based on the child’ 
maturity and readiness to learn certain skills economically, written lat 

guage presents an almost unexplored field. 


The emphasis on language curricula in recent years, has been, ad 
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ibly enough, the construction of a functional, life need, course of 
lv. Reeent textbooks in language bear splendid evidence of the un 
ng efforts of educators to present for instruction those materials for 
ech the child has a definite, obvious need. Compared to the amount 
research on economical learning which has been carried on in other 
ds, however, little has been done to discover at what age level certain 
lls can most easily be mastered. 
In an attempt to determine whether factors of maturity operate in 
learning of certain written language skills, as they do in arithmetic 
| spelling abilities, this piece of research was set up. It was carried on 
cooperation with the Lineoln Publie Schools, through the professional 
rtesy of Mr. M. C. Lefler, Supt. of Schools, Mr. T. V. Goodrich, Di- 
tor of Research, and Merle Beattie, Director of Elementary Education. 
The skills chosen for test items are two minor ones connected with 
correct writing of bibliography form, namely: (1) The use of quo- 
tion marks to set off the name of a poem or short story in a book or 
gazine, and (2) The use of underlining to set off the title of a book 
magazine. The choice of these two little-used items was intentional. 
lhey are skills for which the child may easily have little or no immediate 
eed, and for which it would be rather difficult to establish the motive 
future use. Factors of interest, especially that of intrinsic interest 
n the subject matter, will operate to a smaller extent than they might 
the mastery of a less technical, mechanical skill. For these reasons it 
s thought that one might say with reasonable assurance, that the factor 
' readiness, or pupil maturity, would operate as a more important factor 
learning than in a situation where the factors of pupil need or interest 


were paramount. It was also assumed that little learning had already 


ken place on these skills. The average raw score on the pretest was 
ily 1.68, or 1.68 items correct out of a possible 15. These low seores 


rroved the correctness of this assumption. 


PROCEDURE 


Three parallel proof-reading tests were prepared, each containing the 
Jlowing opportunities for practice on skills being tested : 
) simple sentences involving the use of quotation marks. 
» simple sentences involving the use of underlining. 
® simple sentences involving the use of both quotes and underlining. 
use of the items was identical in the three tests. A sample of the 


follows: 
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Proof-Reading Test 
Directions: Study the following sentences carefully. Correct 
the sentenees, using all the capital letters, quotation marks, 


and underlining needed to make the sentences right. 


A. 


1. Stevenson is the author of the poem my shadow. 


2. the cireus is a poem about a game. 

3. mother huldah is a fairy tale in a book of stories. 

4. night game is a good football story in a boy’s magazine. 

5. One of Olive Miller’s poems is called chinese lanterns. 
B. 

1. liberty is a five cent magazine. 


the blue fairy book was written by Lang. 
black beauty is a story about a horse. 


vou will enjoy reading rainbow gold, a book of poems. 


CO to 


Do vou ever look at the saturday evening post? 
C, 

1. boy ’s life for October has a good airplane story ealled flight 
quarters. 

2. the fairy flute is a poem in the book poems of today. 

3. the ladies home journal contained a_ story called peter’s 
birthday. 

4. One of the poems in the golden flute is the duek. 

5. In twilight fairy tales vou will find the story called the three 


swans. 


The pre-test was given January 4, 1937, the mastery test January 19 
1937, and the delayed reeall test February 16, 1957. 

Eight teachers in the fifth and sixth grades of Lincoln Publie Schoo 
cooperated in the experiment. The reeords of a hundred fifty-thre: 
children for whom records of mental ages, as well as test scores on a 
three tests were available, were used in the final computations. 

During the two week instructional period, the eight cooperati 
teachers taught these skills as they saw fit. A list of suggestions fo 
instruction was forwarded to each teacher, but she was not asked to us 


any particular method of instruction. The only stipulation was th: 
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amount of time spent in drill should not exceed fifty minutes per 
{ - No direct instruction was carried on during the month following 
mastery test, and the delayed reeall test; and no effort was made to 
ew the skills learned. Incidental situations were dealt with without 
her drill. 
The tabulated data in Table | lend themselves to the formulation of 
ral tentative conelusions. 
TABLE I 
Scores MADE or Eacu or THREE TESTS BY 153 CHILDREN 
Story Story Poem Story Story 
in and and l ' 


Poem Book Mag Rook Mag. Book Book Mag. Total Cap 


test 3 3 2 1 1 2 1 2 15 20 H 
$59 59 106 155 153 806 153 8306 3060 
\ 
168 0 0 16 13 0 0 0 257 1744 \ 
rect 11 ) 0 28 0 0 1.68 11.4 
‘ ts 0 0 0 11 57 
B 
84 117 110 180 11 162 1738 2517 
ect 2.5 2.5 1.87 76 72 1.2 72 11 11.37 16.4 
ble a4 85 93 76 7 6 72 55 76 R2 
4127 362 284 136 135 2 13 44 1949 2532 
rect 3 2.3 1.8 37 87 1.6 12.73 16.5 
bh 93 79 92 89 87 76 87 8 85 83 | 
13 7 19 23 i1 
rrect 13 15 9 
I 
34 ) i4 16 
ect 1.7 2.3 1.8 ) 9 87 1.6 1] if 
res 
la ? 
\ Data on Pre-test ' 
B—Data on Final Test 
(—Data on Delayed Recall Test 
Tl! ) Data wre Delaved Reca 
lata neg diff bet wee Pre-test and Delayed Reea Test 
10 Che chart presents data on eacl t el n the three parallel tests. D a FE present 
IS irative figure ind are ti basis for the « isio! draw? 
th: 
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1. The amount of knowledge possessed by children taking the p: 


test was slight. The average score was 1.68 of a possible 15. 84 childr: 


made initial seores of 0. 


2. The items of knowledge most commonly possessed were : 


b. 


The use of quotation marks to inclose the title of a poe 
(168 of a possible 459) 

The use of quotation marks to inclose the title of a story 
a book (46 of 153) or in a magazine (43 of 153) 


3. The use of underlining as a bibliography skill was entirely w 


known. 


No child seored on this item. 


4. A two weeks’ instructional period proved effective in teaching 


all bibliography skills ineluded in the pre-test. The average score on t! 


final test was 11.37 items, as compared with the initial average of 1.68 


the review of the use of capital letters in titles. There were 20 titles in 


the test 


6. Little forgetting took plaee during the month following the second 


test. A slight average gain (.9 item) indicates probably that the amount 


5. The instruction in bibliography skills provided an opportunity for 


The average gain was from 11.4 of a possible 20 to 16.4. 


of drill previously given was sufficient to fix these knowledges of bibliog ! 


raphy form rather permanently. A slight average gain (.5 item) was 
also made in eapitalization. 
7. Least gain was made on the following items: 
a. 


b. 


An analysis of individual eauses for error indieated that a sing! 


mistake 


pereent of the errors. This dees not, however, indicate a failure to gras 
the prineiple of punetuation involved in bibliography form 
8. (Correlation of mental age and positive achievement was low (.564 


as was the correlation between mental age and percentage of improve 


ment (.5 


Underlining the title of a book 

Use of quotation marks to inelose the title of a poem in a sen 
tenee In which pupils were also to underline the name of thu 
book in which the poem was found 

Use of quotation marks to ineclose the title of a story and 
underlining the name of the magazine in which the story was 


found. 


the omission of an initial The in a title—was responsible for & 


These low correlations were due to the number of hig! 
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pupils in the lower mental age groups. The median 
months. 


feet scores were made, however, by some children in the mental age 


ip of 113-120 months, and in each succeeding mental age grouping. 


ile IL shows the distribution of perfect scores (15 items correct) and 


scores (14 items correct). 


TABLE 


itle expenditure of time. 


MBER OF PupI.ns MAKING PeRFectT on Scores ON DELAYED RECALL 
97 105 113 121 129 137 145 153 161 169 177 185 193 201 Total 
to to to to to to to to to to to to to ’ 

104 112 120 128 136 144 1 160 168 176 184 192 200 8 

scores 0 0 2 1 11 4 12 1 7 8 1 0 1 63 

14 0 0 1 6 13 2 1 4 1 ) 0 


9. The final implication for teaching is that these skills ean be mas- 


ered by children who approximate in mental age that of children in 


second semester of fifth grade. They could certainly be included in 
course of study for the first semester of sixth grade, with the assurance 
at children of this grade could probably master them easily, and with 


Tentative results would indieate that the 


maintenance load would not be excessive, once the skills were taught. 


10. It would seem that the factor of maturity and readiness operates 
determining the mental age level at which children ean easily attack 


| learn the punctuation skills in bibhography form which were cov- 


red by this investigation. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE NEED OF PREVENTIVE TESTING 


Numerous books have been written about mental, achievement, di: 


nostic, and prognostie testing. These tests enable us to deseribe in fair 
accurate terms various characteristics of the individual, his progress 
any level of the scehool in the mastery of subject matter, and the pon 
at whieh his growth has not been satisfactory Prognostic tests enable 
to predict with some assurance his probable success In some line of e 
deavor or special field of subject-matter, for example, algebra and Lati 
The contributions of these precise methods of appraisal to education 
practice have been very sienifieant. 
In recent vears there has been a development in the field of what 

heen ealled ‘*readiness testing.”” Readiness tests have been devised 
determing ‘readiness”’” of pupils to begin the study of reading ai 


arithmetie in the primary orack s. These tests contain items dealing Wil 


a fairly wide variety of elements that are regarded as basie rudiments 


essential to suecess in the first stage of work in these areas. It seems 


evident from an analysis of these tests that both reading and arithmet 


are regarded as general abilities rather than as a number of different 


skills, abilities, and attitudes, even interests. (iray rece ntly pointed oul 


that those constructing reading readiness tests should Inquire, ** Read 


to read what ?’’ and ** Ready to read how?”’ Reading should be regarde 


not as a general ability attained through so-called ‘* natural processes ¢ 


erowth,’’ but as a vartets ot elements compl Xx in nature all ot whie 


deve lop as the learner progresses through a number of stugves ot readin: 


development extending from the kindergarten through the junior hig 
school, It may be assumed that for each stage it should be possible 1 
identify quite definitely the basie skills, abilities, interests, and attitud 
involved, It should then be possible to construct tests to determine whe 
a pupil who is passing through one stage of development is prepares 
ready) to undertake the tasks at the next level. A similar prograt 

could be developed for arithmetic, probably more easily than for reading 
Such a series of ‘‘ readiness tests’’ for the various stages of reading 0 


for the various processes in arithmetie would be of great value in pacin; 
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2 instructional program to the developmental level of the pupils. Teach- 

oe would be less likely than at present to plunge pupils into the study 
wae tasks for which they are not ready. Such a program of preventive 
Ws ng would be an invaluable supplement to the excellent diagnostic tests 


are now available. These tests would be used to locate difficulties 
t are likely to be encountered by pupils who according to the best 
lenee at hand appear to be ready to undertake the work at the next 


ve but for some reason do not make satisfactory progress. Such a use 


all 

_ liagnostie tests would be vastly superior to the present plan of using 
Oi em to discover weaknesses of pupils who under existing conditions often 
le us dertake with disastrous results tasks for which in a real sense thev 
f 4 v be completely unready. This new approach would tend to shift our 
ath hhasis from an unguided presentation followed almost inevitably by 
Tr gnostic and remedial teaching to sound first steps in teaching guided 

well constructed preventive testing procedures. 
| has Leo J. BRUECKNER 


and THE OVERCROWDED CURRICULUM 


IN recent years many new demands have been made upon the schools. 


= ith the clementary schools the time devoted to the three R’s has been 
- ply reduced to provide time for meeting these demands. In the junior 
- schools general courses in English, mathematies, science, and the 
rent cial studies have enabled the schools to meet the new demands without 
™ ite rially expanding the program of studies In the senior high schools 
id rofusion of new electives vie with each other for their respective shares 
‘de ¢ time of the students. 
another hole Sel sot new is contronting the school. 
nag llealth edueation, edueation for leisure time, vocational edueation, home 
i ‘ing edueation, consumer edueation, and education for life in our 
us emoeratie society require that provision be made in the school. Here 
there the hows and and the ir nts are being consulted in the 
uh tempt to determine what they expect from the sehools. Numerous in- 
hi estigations, occasionally financed in liberal fashion by the founda- 
r 


ons.’”? reveal the inadequacies of the sehools with respect to these new 


al sponsibilities, 

Hf The failure of the educational machinery to turn out a product that 

i. meet the demands of modern industry has led to the development of 

In st schemes for vocational education financed in part by federal funds, 
Sow we learn that sixty five pereent or all emploved persons need no 
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vocational preparation prior to entrance to the job, and another twent 
five pereent need only a few days or at most a few months of special 
preparation for their jobs. It appears, therefore, that the high schoo! 
may devote itself to so-called general education. The ten percent who 
need special preparation extending over a year or more will be provided 
for better in apprenticeships, or in technical and professional schools « 
collegiate or graduate level. 

In the meantime what is happening to the pupils and their teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools?) They are working under tr 
mendous pressure. The modern testing program is more and more effee- 
tive in compelling teachers to prepare for examinations. State-wicd 
scholarship contests, national norms, independent school percentiles, 
grade placements, and all the refinements of our modern departments 0! 
research conspire to intimidate the venturesome soul who would striv: 
to guide the boys and girls in significant experiences for which no 
standard tests have been developed. 

The body of factual knowledge which must be mastered by the pupil 
is overwhelming. The teacher of mathematics must drill for mastery of 
the skills of computation and ‘‘ problem solving’’ though he may never 
find time to guide the pupils in using the mathematical mode of thoug 
The teacher of science must teach a mass of information and oversee the 
deadly task of writing up experiments in the required notebook styl 
though he may never lead the pupils to use the scientifie mode of thought 
The teacher of history must cover the catalogue of names, dates, events 
and dynasties though his pupils may never learn to use the historical 
mode of thought. The teacher of art must teach the verbal symbols useful 
in art appreciation and the whole dreary list of facts about the author or 
composer though he may find no time for his pupils to experience thi 
unique act of creation in his studio or workshop. 

Have we reached the breaking point? Must we face the fact that w 
have worshiped content for its own sake. It may be that the diseas 
has progressed too far. The grip of subject-matter may be too strong t 
be broken. This editorial is a plea for a new approach in our testin 
programs. Suppose we set forth the faets in the test booklet, both t] 
pertinent and the impertinent, thus making no demand for memoriz 
knowledge. Can we then devote our energies to measuring the effeetiv: 
ness of the thought processes that are required by the data? If we nev 


measure memory for verbal symbols, can we place a sufficient premiu 
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thinking so that teachers will sense a new freedom to teach for under- 

nding instead of information ? 

if we ean redefine the goals of the school in terms of vital abilities to 

ik, we shall use subject-matter as a means to these ends rather than 

in end in itself. The pressure of the overcrowded curriculum can be 
ieved in no other way. With time to teach for valid goals the pupils 

find that they have ample time to learn without homework. The 
ise of study will no longer cover the encyclopedia. Brief classifica- 
ms of the major types of experience to be included in the work of the 

ool will replace long topical outlines of subject-matter. Even such a 

icf classification as this may suffice—art experience, science experience, 
story experience, and mathematics experience. Language experience will 
wrmeate all types of experience. If the classification here proposed seems 
to lend itself too easily to the old regime of content and skill mastery, it 
vy be stated in other terms. The important criterion is that content 
nd skill shall always be instrumental to higher ends. 

In many classrooms the old slavery to subject-matter has been broken. 
lhe results of this freedom have not yet been evaluated, but the evalua- 
tion staff of the Progressive Education Association is now working on 
such an evaluation in the thirty schools which have been participating in 
he eight-year study. When the results of this evaluation are published, 
t should be possible to move more rapidly toward a program of studies 
ealeulated to reach goals of growth instead of goals of eneyclopedic 
nowledge. 

ARTHUR K. Loomis 
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GELLERMAN, WILLIAM. The American Le 


gion as Educator. Contributions to Edu 


cation, No. 745 New York: Burea 


of Pul lication Teachers College, 
lumbia University, 1958), pp. ix 280 
15 


sprin was companied by an outburst 
of oratorical at editorial fireworks suc! 
is Ss accorded to Tew pu ] tions D 


nunciation of the author, his sponsor, and 


the | iblisher of the book was the central 
t ‘ the speeches of the 1938 cor 
vention of the American Legion, and | 
trioteer vied with Legion e in pl 
nouncing anathemas upon tl heresies 


contained within these brief pages. Sucl 
a baptism of fire entitles the volume to 
receive more eritical examination 
was evident in the vituperative fulmina 
tions of platform and press. 

Dr. Gellerman begins his story with th: 


formation of the American Legion by 


group of A flicers who haneed to 
be’? assembled in Paris in February, 
1919. These officers, intent upon forming 
an organization which would marshal 


World War veterans against Socialism 
Bolshevism, I.W.W.-ism, and anarehy, 


launched their society and raised money 
for the purpose from ‘‘friends of the 
Legion’’ among American industrialists. 
From an analvsis of the structure ind 
methods of the Legion, Dr. Gellerman 


eoncludes that a majority of ex-service 
men are outside of the organization, and 


that those who are members are without 


REVIEWS 


Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
we Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. % 


an effective voice in the determination 
policies, The leaders of the Legion | 
been drawn exel isively from the 
and ruling economic groups of the nat 
and these men, through the ‘‘ Ameri 
ism’’ program of the Legion, have wag 
unremittent warfare upon ‘*subvers 
elements’’ which n ight threaten the 


vate ownership of property and vest 


property rights. Through the pages of t 
{meric Leaion Vonthl these le: 
have attempted to ‘feducate’’ Le 


naires in the fundamental soundness 


the | mt system and to enlist tl 
against any proponents of governmen 
ownership or control of industry. At 


sume time, the official publication of t 
order has ineuleated the concepts of 1 
arism into the members by asserting t 
inevitability of war, urging increas 
armaments, favoring universal drafts, ar 


excoriating pacifism. Moreover, the I 


gion has sponsored an extensive drive 
the publie schools in order to indoctrinat 


childrer witli patriot ideals. The I 


ion started American Education Wet 


sponsored essay ntests on patriotic s 
jects, has sought to instill ‘‘a positive 1 


tionalism and a love and respect for 


lag’’ through a course in flag history 
etiquette in the curriculum, has endors 
a patriotic te xtbook for | istory cours 
has Oppose d retrenchment in school & 
penditures, and has befriended a jun 
baseball program and the organization \ 
soy Scout troops—all in order to ‘‘p: 
tect the young from ‘subversive’ grou] 
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rnishing them ‘constructive’ lende 
long what it considers to be the 
atriotice ¢ hannels,’*’ 
ng thus surveyed the American Le 
_ Dr. Gellerman concludes that it 1s an 
strument used by a privileged group 
\merican Society’’ whose peculiar 
tiveness lies in its successful claim to 
is the ‘‘court of last, appeal in the 
ud interpretation of patriotic syn 
The great danger to this privi 
elass is a division of society along 
nes of economic class interests, and 
eaders of the Legion ‘<do not wish to 
rt in any process of social reorgant 
n.’’ Yet, Dr. Gellerman believes 
the ‘‘average ex-service man 
ain much more for himself through 
erating with the masses of the Amer 
people along lines of economic class 
rest’? and recommends that the mem 


» abandon the organization. More 


r, Dr. Gellerman recommends that 


hers avoid coéperating with the Le 
and learn to work with labor, farmer, 
sumer’s organizations, ‘‘and those or 
zations of the underprivileged which 

ve given teachers better support in he 
lf of academic freedom than teachers 
ve received from any other section of 
\merican society.’’ The American Le 
n. with its devotion to the interests of 
exploiting class, is both fascist and 


patriotic. 
Such. in brief, is the argument of this 
ging book, and it is not surprising 


it aroused the ire of the American 


llen rin 


Legion. What is surprising is that a repu 


le university published it under its im 
int and presented it to the academic 
vorld under the guise of scholarship. 
fowever interesting the thesis might be, 
nd however much it might be cluttered 
with the aecepted impedimenta of 
larship, the book is a polemic against 

e Legion rather than an objective evalu- 
ation of the Organization’s educational 
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work. The author avows a viewpoint which 
the Legion would brand as ‘*subversive,’’ 
and condemns the Legion for not sharing 
it. Whatever social value such an attack 
may have, critical students will notice that 
the fundamental thesis is assumed and as- 
serted rather than proved. In the absence 
of documentary evidence that the Legion 
was originally supported by financiers and 
industrialists, the author supplies insinu- 
ations, biased quotations, and innuendo. 
The author has failed to pursue his in 
vestigations into anything other than 
printed sources, and at every step in the 
development of his argument the conelu- 
sions are supplied by the author’s pre- 
conceptions and are not inherent in the 
evidence. In its form—including bibliog- 
raphy, footnotes, dull writing, bad gram- 
mar. and an excess number of split in- 
finitives—this work resembles a doctoral 
dissertation. In its content and methods 
it belies the claim to scientific objectiy ity, 
und no university is justified in accepting 
such partisanship in fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the Ph.D., or in publishing 
polemics disguised as scholarship. 
W. B. HESSELTINE 


University of it isconsin 


Crawrorp, CLAUDE C., THorPr, P., 
and ApAmMs, Fay. The Problems of 
Education: A First Course for the 
Orientation of Prospective Teachers 

Los Angeles: Southern California 

School Book Depository, 1958), 259 

pp. $2.50. 

The Problems of Education 1s written as 
‘¢4 First Course for the Orientation of 
Teachers,’’ by an instructor of eurricu- 
lum and methods, a psychologist, and a 
director of student teaching—all of the 
University of Southern California. 

The book is divided into fourteen chap- 
ters, dealing with organization, finances, 
building, pupils, teachers, teaching and 
learning, psychological processes, guid- 
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ance and adjustment, research and meas 
urement, and the like. 


Each chapter opens with a page of in 


troductory questions as orientation to the 


subject of the chapter. The remainder of 
each chapter is devoted to problems from 
four to forty) classified under specific 
heads, one page being devoted to the 
presentation of each. Each main problem 
of a chapter opens with an introductory 
question. Following the introductory 
question, ten or twelve questions are 
asked under the side head ‘‘Issues.’’ 
After the issues, under the side head 
‘* Activities,’’ five suggestions are made 
for each main problem. These are of 
many varieties, among which are debate, 
symposium, panel discussion, one-minute 
talks, exposition, mimicking, experiment, 
collection of opinions, listing subjects, 
planning, drawing cartoons or maps, giv- 
ing tests, class visitations, excursions, in 
terviewing, preparing displays, ete. Fol 
lowing the suggested activities for each 
problem, on the same page, are ref 
erences for study 

The authors suggest that ten or fifteen 
minutes of class time be devoted to each 
problem. A large part of the field of 
education is covered by all of the prob 
lems. Some problems are so comprehen 
sive of a large body of subject matter 
and deal with technical matters to such 
an extent that one wonders what might be 
the value, to a class of beginners in a 
study of professional education, of a fif 
teen-minute classroom debate or a sym 
posium for which there had been a corre 
sponding half-hour of preparation, with 
four such activities packed ito one pe 
riod. 

It would appear that selected problems 
might be valuable aids to almost any pro 
fessional education course, but that to use 
the 207 problems as an introductory 


course in education would only confuse 


the beginning student. They are much 


Vol. 32, Ne 


more suitable for advanced students t] 
for beginners, Not only could the 
ginner not solve any of the problems 
his satisfaction, but so many prin 
problems, each divided into ten or twe 
subordinate problems, could only result 
failure to recognize any of them as p: 
lems. The student could not acquire t! 
necesary background for making ther 
real to him. 

CHARLES EVERAND REEVES 
Evansville College 


JOHNSON, JOHN THEODORE. The Relati 
Merits of Three Methods of Subtra 
tion: An Experimental Comparison o/ 
the Decomposition Method of Subtra 
tion with Equal Additions Method a 
the Austrian Method. Contributions t 
Edueation No. 738 (New York: B 
reau of Publications, Teachers Colleg 
Columbia University, 1938), 76 py 
$1.60. 

The experiments that have been 1 
ported dealing with the relative merits of 
various methods of subtraction hav 
uniformly expressed differences in terms 
of accuracy of performance. One of 
the few studies that has dealt wit! 
this problem in terms of the rate at 
which children work is the above re 
port by Johnson. After a rather lengthy 
diseussion of the history of various 
methods of subtraction and a summar 
of previous experiments in this field, 
Johnson reports the results of his study 
of the relative merits of three methods of 
subtraction. He compares both speed an 
accuracy of work by three carefull 
equated groups, one using the decompos 
tion method, one using the equal-additions 
method, and one the Austrian method 
To get a measure of speed he tested th 
children in knowledge of subtraction con 
binations and then in their ability to wor! 
a variety of examples which included all 
of the combinations in the form and 
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etween the decomposition and combined 


ary, 1989] 


in which they appeared in the com- 
ns test, given first. The pupils were 
th eases given as much time as was 
led to complete the test. The dif- 
ee in the time for the two tests for 
pupil was counted as the time re- 
eed for the subtraction activity. A 
ue method of determining the method 


subtraction used by the pupils was 


nloved, namely, asking them to express 


writing the method used in working 
examples, so s¢ lected as to reveal 
rences in procedure. In all there were 
it 1200 pupils from grades 5 to 8 in 
three groups. Of them 526 used the 
mposition method and 526 used the 
l-additions or the Austrian method, 

which inereased the subtrahend 
re as contrasted with the former group 

changed the minuend figure when 


rowing,’’ but not the subtrahend. 


Johnson found that the decomposition 


thod required more time than either of 
other methods and that it produced 
. errors. He found that there is only 
geht difference in accuracy in favor 
the equal-additions method when com 
d with the Austrian method, not sta 
ally significant. The difference in 
‘¢44 percent in favor of the Aus 

n method’’—over the equal-addition 
1 is ‘‘large and is statistically sig 
ant.’? It is an unfortunate fact that 
roup using the Austrian method was 
than one-third as large as the group 
ne the decomposition method. A fur 
r comparison between two highly ac 
ate groups showed that the differences 


l-additions and Austrian methods 


ere significantly in favor of the latter 


p in all comparisons. These data are 
portant sinee they are decisively in 
vor of a method that is not as widely 

rht in this country as the decompos! 
n method. However, since the results 


for a mixed group of pupils from th 
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upper grades, further data are needed be- 
fore one can be sure which method to 
teach in the primary grades. It may be 
that the Austrian and equal-additions 
methods are more difficult to rationalize 
than the decomposition method. This ex 
periment should be repeated with groups 
of children in the grades in which the 
topic is first presented and eareful studies 
should be made to determine not only the 
learning difficulty of the three methods, 
but also the speed and accuracy of work 
of the pupils. If these results turn out 
to be as favorable for the Austrian 
method as the findings by Johnson, one 
would conelude that all schools should 
teach this method. 
Leo J. BRUECKNER 


University of Minnesota 


Hockert, Joun A., and Jacossen, E. W. 
Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School (Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1938), pp. Vv + 346. $2.60. 

During the past few years there have 
appeared a number of books dealing with 
practices used in school systems which 
accept as the basis of their work the 
‘¢modern organie conception of learn 
ing.’’ The above book by Hockett and 
Jacobsen is an important contribution in 
this field. The authors conceive of teach 
ing as ‘‘the process of stimulating and 
guiding the activities of children so that 
rich and varied experiences will result.’’ 
In their discussion the authors weave to- 
cether theory and practice so that ‘‘the 
justifieation and application of educa 
ional principles are presented simultan 
eously.’’ 

The organization of the treatment is 
based on various aspects of instruction 
through ‘‘units of work.’’ The topics 
dealt with in separate chapters inelude 
such items as organizing the class, de 


veloping a unit of work, managing the 


laily program, making the most of the 
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environment, creative abilities, making 
discipline educative, meeting individual 
needs, meeting the needs of unusual chil 
dren, and the teacher’s resources. From 
the list of topies it should be evident that 
the authors deal with procedures that 
should increasingly socialize the work of 
the school and that should bring out the 
essential relationships among the areas of 
the curriculum rather than with a dis 
eussion of formal, compartmentalized 
education. The concept, ‘‘unit of work,’’ 
as they present it, is primarily a plan for 
integrating all the work the children do in 
school about major topics, problems, and 
activities rather than the plan so often 
followed of using as the basis of organi 
zation the conventional subject-matter 
divisions, The emphasis on ‘‘ creative abil 
ities,’’ use of the environment, individual 
differences, and integration of subject 
matter 18 typical of the organic concep 
tion of learning. 

This book is an excellent exposition of 
procedures to use for socializing the work 
of the sehool. It would serve as an in 
troduetory course for teachers interested 
in the study of modern practices in gen 
eral. Each chapter contains a list of 
topies for discussion and references for 
further study. It is to be hoped that this 
general diseussion will be followed by a 
similar book dealing with modern methods 
of teaching in each of the major areas of 
the curriculum. The need of diagnosis is 
pointed out but there is no discussion of 
procedures to use either for diagnosis or 
treatment. An excellent additional chap 
ter would have been a statement about 
methods of evaluating the outcomes of 
the enriched kind of instructional pro 
gram that is presented. The book is in 
terestingly written and is well organized 


wealth of sug 


It eontains gyvestions fo 
teachers 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
i niversity of Vinnesota 
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Reep, Homer B. Psychology of Elen 
tary School Subjects. Revised Edit 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 19 
pp. 5S2. $2.40. 

In this revised edition, Professor Ri 
has made use of much of the resea: 


has been ecarried on in this fi 


which 
since the first publication of the book 
1927. The author’s study of this resear 
has resulted in some conclusions wl 
are quite different from those previous 
suggested; for example, in the diseuss 
of Spelling, it is stated that ‘*the 
appears to be no justification for 
senting words in svllables—except 
special eases’’ (p. 237) which is oppos 
to the statement, ‘*‘ Present long words 

svllables’’ (p. 267; 1927). It is doubt 
ful, however, that modern research 

Handwriting justifies the conelusi 
‘*Balancing the advantages and dis: 

vantages of each form of writing, w: 


rood reas 


should say that there is no 
for preferring manuscript to cursive writ 
ing except in so far as it is a matter 

taste.’’ (p. 271). The revised compos 
tion of the excellent chapter summaries 


and the use of footnote references 


place of unwieldy chapter bibliographies 
are improvements in the new edition. 

Chapters dealing with recent additior 
to the el mentary eurriculum (so0cel 
studies, elementary science, health, phys 
cal education have been added. While 
the main the treatment of these new sul 
jects will be very helpful to the teache: 
it is surprising to find more than half tl 
chapter on Health and Physical Edu 
tion devoted to a rather technieal dis 
cussion of the psychology of motor skill 
and to find very little discussion of men 
tal hygiene. 

This reviewer feels that the greatest 
point of difference between the tw 


editions of this book is a change in the 


psychology of the author. The 1927 


edition expressed a more or less rigid in 
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retation and application of the Thorn 


n laws of learning. In the 1938 
mn, ‘‘the law of association’’ has be 
the ‘‘principle of organization,’’ 
petition’’ is ‘‘practice,’’ and 


ids’’ are now ‘‘tasks’’ or ‘‘ connee- 


s.’’ It would appear that, in the three 


duetory chapters at least, Professor 
| has been influenced to a degree by 


alt psychology. 


he author’s diseussion of the elemen 


school subjects presents a very satis 
ry review and interpretation of 


tifie research from the standpoint of 


evement in the subjects themselves. 


outlines of diagnostic and remedial 
should be valuable to the teacher. 
treatment of individual differences is 
lent in regard to differences in 
ement due to physiological factors, 
as age, sex, sight, and hearing, ete., 
t is rather deficient in regard to 


renees in emotional stability, social 


istment, ete. The basic assumptions 


author’s edueational theory appear 


be that learning is the formation of 


habits; that the method, par excel 


lence, is drill. It is disappointing to find 
the author of a modern book bearing this 
title reaching such a conelusion as ‘‘ the 
great variety of meanings attached to im 
portant terms such as democracy and so- 
cialism . . . indieate that high school 
pupils know very little about important 
social concepts relating to modern life.’’ 
(p. 439). Is it to be inferred that im- 
mature children would be given an under 
standing and appreciation of these con 
cepts through constrictive definition? Is 
it not true, rather, that such abstractions 
necesarily derive their meaning and sig 
nificance from the whole life and ex 
perience of the individual? 

The most vital criticism of Professor 
Reed ’s book which this reviewer advances 
is that there is an ever-emphasis on 
‘*measurable’’ achievement in the eur 
ricular subjects and a tendency to regard 
the pupil as that which is capable of 
producing a seore on a standardized test, 
rather than as a dynamic developing 
personality. 

FREDERICK MINKLER 


University of Toronto 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
ved bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS 
Apr, Lester K, Major Issues in Fi- 
nancing Education in ‘ Pennsylvania, 
Bulletin No. 155 (Harrisburg: Depart 
ment of Public Instruction, Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1938), 99 pp. 
The bulletin attempts to treat the 
problem of financing education in Penn 
sylvania through a discussion of: basis 
for the distribution of state school 
moneys, determination of the educational 
program, measurement of the educational 
task, transportation of pupils, and meas 
urement of the ability to support edu 


cation, 


Carters, W. W. (Editor). Educational 
Research Bulletin, XVIL (Columbus: 
College of Education, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Dee. 7, 1938), 27 pp. 

This issue of the Bulletin is devoted to 
articles on: testing ability to use data in 
the fifth and sixth grades, and evaluation 
of objectives in family relationships. 
GREENLEAF, WALTER J. ‘*Student Loan 

Funds’’ Bulletin No. Mise. 2141 of 

Vocational Division, Office of Edu- 

cation, Department of the Interior 

Washington: Office of Edueation, 

United States Department of the In 

terior, 1958), 19 pp. 

This bulletin gives information on stu 
dent loan funds obtained through ques 
tionnaires and lists the general, denon 


national, and state loan funds available 


to college students with the qualifieati I 


necessary in each case. 


Hoty, T. C. (Chairman) AND 
‘The School Plant and Equipment,’’ 
Review of Educational Research, V1! 
No. 4 (Washington: American E 
cational Research Association, Octol 
1938), 125 pp. 

This number of the Review deals wit 
the school plant and equipment and 
ports studies on: operation and maint: 
ance of the school plants, equipment, : 
paratus and supplies, heating, ventilati 
and sanitation of school buildings, sel] 
illumination, cost of school buildings, f 
eign school buildings, technies of sel 
building surveys, plant development 
higher education, including junior 
leges, pupil transportation equipmer 
state studies of local school units as 
lated to the school plant, trends in seh 
architecture and design, court decisions 
the school plant field, and status of 
search in the school plant field. Bi 


ography. 


HILBERT, LYLE WARREN. ‘‘ A Study of t 
Status of the Rural Hi: gh School Prit 
pal in Kansas,’’ Studies in Educati: 
Vumber, XVIII, No. 10 (Empor 
Kansas: Kansas State Teachers Coll 
of Emporia, Ov tober, 1938), 27 pp. 
The author reports a study based uy 

data from the principals’ report to 

state department of 305 rural high sch 


in Kansas analyzed according to: salar 
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ience, and tenure of rural high 
principals of the different class 
schools of Kansas, educational train 
f these principals, administrative 


rs pertaining to these principals. 


ru, ‘‘ Remedial Instruc- 
on in Reading with College Fresh 
en,’’ Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, XV, No. 1 
Bloomington: Bureau of Codperative 
Research, School of Education, Indiana 
niversity, December, 1938), 35 pp. 
lhe author employed the control group 
nique in the investigation of remedial 
ruction in reading with college fresh- 
and the data seem to indicate that 
students who were given remedial in 
tion made substantial gains in all of 


spects of reading measured. 


, RutH. (Editor) AND OTHERS. ‘‘ Uti 
ition of Community Resources in the 
Social Studies,’’ National Counctl for 
t) Social Studies, Ninth Yearbook 
Cambridge: The National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1938), 229 pp. 
his Ninth Yearbook of the National 
il for Social Studies makes available 
rd of what many community-cen- 
| schools are doing by offering discus- 
ns on: edueation for democratic living, 
teacher and the community, some 
niques of community study, special 
es of community study, education 
igh community participation, the 
1 at home, community study in other 


es, and testing for community in 


ims, R. C. ‘* Type of School District 
sa Factor in High School Attendance 
n Iowa,’’ Research Bulletin, No. 23 
Des Moines: Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Iowa, October, 
1938), 86 pp. 


ABSTRAC 
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The author made an intensive study of 
high-school attendance in Iowa and con- 
cludes that the greater the distance a 
child lives from high school the less the 
chance that he will enter high-school, al 
though transportation to school at public 
expense for rural children who complete 
the eighth grade materially increases the 
proportionate number who will attend 


high school. 


Wisconsin Education Association. 
‘*School Funds: Where They Come 
from—Where They Go,’’ Research Bul 
letin of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation (Madison: Wisconsin Education 
Association, December, 1938), 24 pp. 
The Wisconsin Education Association 

presents an analysis of the appropriations 

and expenditures of school moneys and 
offers a comparison with other state fune 


tions for the years 1930-1936 inclusive. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 
DowNs, MARTHA, ‘‘ Significant Trends in 

Teachers College Personnel Practices,’’ 

Educational Administration and Super 

vision, XXIV (November, 1958), pp. 

615-619, 

This article discusses the trends in 
teachers college pe rsonnel practices as ré 
vealed through conference and correspond: 
ence permitting the author to conclude 
that generally it is believed that there is 
un increasing awareness of the magnitude 
and significance of personnel practices 
and steady progress in the direction of 


il iproved programs, 


GRAY, WILLIAM 8. ‘*“Selected References 
on Teacher Education,’’ The Elemen 
tay Ne hool Journal, Decem 


ber, 1938), pp. 298 307. 


The author presents a bibliography of 


publication on teacher education between 
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July 1, 1937 and June 30, 1938 which 
diseuss significant issues relating to the 
education of teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools and in higher institu 


tions, 


MONROE, WALTER S., AND MARKS ARLYN. 
‘*General Methods of Teaching Eval 
uated: Results of Research,’’ Educa 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (November, 1958), pp. 581-502. 
The authors present an evaluation of 

the lecture, recitation, laboratory, project, 

socialized recitations, and the Morrison 
plan and conclude that more research 1s 
needed in this field before conclusions ean 


be drawn. 


Murpock, Forrest, Suipr, Freperick T., 
AND HAND, Harotp C. ‘*A Schedule 
That Overcomes Administrative Lag,’’ 
California Journal of Secondary Edu 
cation, XIII December, 1938), pp. 
105-495. 

The authors discuss a plan for making 
ndministratively possible for correlated or 
cooperative teaching to be done by unit 


ing curriculum and guidance. 


C. CurRIEN. ‘‘ Specialization and 
the Edueation of Teachers,’’ Educa 
tional Administration and Supe Vision, 
XXIV (November, 1938), pp. 595-608 
The author discusses the trend toward 

specialization in teacher education and 

the trend toward liberalization in see 

ondary education and proposes that a 

program of general education be set up 

for the prospective secondary school 
teacher which will reflect the program of 
general education considered necessary for 


the secondary school student. 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


CONNETTE, EARLE. Bibliography in 


Musie Edueation for Classroom Teach 


ers,’’ The Elementary School Journal, 


XXXIX (December, 1938), pp. 269-279. 


(TIONAL RESEARCH | Vol. 32, Ne 


The bibliography presented is div 
into the following divisions: music in « 
cation and life—its philosophy, place 
function in American schools, class: 
problems in music education, utility 
music performance, use of radio, appr 
ation lessons, integration, teacher pr 
ration, and administration and super 


WryLer, Rose. ‘‘ Radio: An Element 
Science Teaching Tool,’’ Teachers ¢ 


lege Record, XL (December, 1938) 


of the kinds of radio broadeasts that : 
useful in the teaching of element 


secrence, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 

KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C., AND 

Marion E, ‘‘ An Experiment in Gr 

ing for Effective Learning,’’ The J 

mentary School Journal, XXXIX (D 

cember, 1938), pp. 264-268. 

The authors discuss an achievemer 
ability grouping experiment conducted 


grade and on the basis of t 


the second yy 
scores growth in academic achievemer 
per pupil in experimental group was m 
than the average amount of pupil grow! 


during the year. 


MILLER, WILLIAM A. ‘‘ What Children § 
in Pictures,’’ The Elementary Sche 
Journal XXXIX (December, 195s 
pp. 

The author studied what 100 child: 
in third grade saw in six pictures w 
out the suggestion or stimulation | 
vided by any definite direetion or gu 
ance and found that: children report: 
seeing relatively few of the items wh 
make up a picture, the items of a pict 
are seen in isolation rather than as par! 
of a unified whole, the most importa: 
items in a picture often escape the noti 


| 
222-228, 
This article presents a general surv: 
| 
| 
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ldren, children with higher intel 
quotients tend to identify more 
n pictures than do children with 
intelligence quotients, and that 
logical age and sex are not im 
nt factors in the identity of items 


| eture, 


GUTSTONE, J. W., RECHETNICK, 
pi, McCaALL, WILLIAM AND 
rus, Joun J. ‘* Measuring Intellee 
| and Dynamic Factors in Activity 
Control Schools in New York 
Teachers College Record, XL 
December, 1938), pp. 257-244. 
s article deals with a comparison of 
results obtained from activity and 
schools on the Modern School 


evement Tests and certain other 


ts of intelligence and dynamic factors 


resents evidence which seem to indi 
it the factors measured have been 
loped to a greater extent in the a 
program that in the conventional 


program. 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARI 

AND DEVELOPMENT 
B. ‘*New Cumulative 
Record for Schools of State,’’ Cali- 
ia Journal of Secondary Education, 
Il December, 1958), pp. 500-504. 
tuthor summarizes fly the find 


onelusions, and reeomn endations of 


on 527 cumulative reeord forms 


LL, F. ‘‘ For the Defense 
Demoeracy,’’ Teachers College Ree 
d, XL (December, 1938), pp IS1-205. 
e author discusses at length the dif 
nt educational philosophies found in 
ideas of den racy, dictatorship, 
ism. equalitarianism, Marxism, and 

ism and presents the view that 
uy of education for citizenship is 


essary if our form of government is 


survive. 


Sprincer, N. NORTON, AND ROSLOW, 
Ney, ‘*A Further Study of the Psycho- 
neurotic Responses of Deaf and Hear- 
ing Children,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXIX (November, 
1938), pp. 590-596, 

The Brown Personality Inventory was 
given to 59 pairs of deaf and hearing 
children between the ages of 12 and 14 
vears in an attempt to determine group 
differences in maladjusted behavior and 
on the basis of their psychoneurotic re 
sponses it appears that the deaf children 
are much more neurotic than the hearing 


children. 


STATISTICS, MEASUREMENTS, AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 
Ley, Josern. ‘‘ Evaluation of Test Items 
by the Method of Analysis of Vari- 
anee,’’ The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (November, 1938 
pp. 625-630, 
The author presents in detail a pro- 
cedure which will serve to validate and at 
the same time weigh test items in ob- 


jective tests, 


Wooprow, Hersert. ‘‘ The Effect of Prac- 
tice on Test Intereorrelations,’’ The 
Journal of Educational Psycholoay, 
XXIX (November, 1938), pp. 561-572. 
The data on the effect of practice on 

test intereorrelations from four groups 

of students given practice in from four 
to seven tests indicate that if the re 

liability of the tests is kept constant, a 


lecrease in their intercorrelations results. 


NEW TESTS 
Pintner General {bility Test: Verbal 
Series, by Rudolf Pintner, Yonkers 
on-Hudson World Book Company, 1958S 
The Pintner General Ability Tests, 
Verbal Series, have been developed in an 
effort to fulfill modern requirements for 


a complete series of group tests of gen- 
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eral intellectual ability or aptitude cover 


ing all levels from kindergarten age to 


maturity, as provided by the Pintner 


Test, Pintner Ele 


Cunningham Primary 


mentary Test, Pintner Intermediate Test, 
and Pintner Advanced Test. Norms, man 


ual, perforated stencil key, 


Pupul Ad 
T. L. Torgerson. 
Hale C 
Pupil 


four point rating scale 


istment Inventory, Part A, by 
Milwaukee: E. M. 
ompany, 1938. 
Adjustment Inventory offers a 
for eighteen fac 
tors commonly associated with pupil ad 


justment., 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Pupil 
Valadjustment, Part B, Case Stud 
Record, by T. L. 
kee, E. M. Hale Company, 1938. 


The Case 


Torgerson. Milwau 


Study Record is intended as 


an aid to the teacher making a 


Systi 
matie study of the important factors in 
the life of the child which are related to 
his behavior. The record is composed of 


pupil adjustment inventory, pedagogical 


factors sc] vol hist« ry and study habits, 
physical factors—physical efficiency and 
health status, emotional and social fac 


tors, home environment, intelligence tests, 


achievement tests—survey and diagnostic, 


aptitude tests, summary and interpreta 


tions, remedial treatment and results. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Valadjustment: Part C, 
Causes and Remedies, by T. L. Torger 
son. Milwaukee: FE. M. 


Pupil 


N ympton 
Hale Company, 


This handbook for teachers is divided 
into the following parts: 90 causes for 


maladjustment based upon the ten symp 


toms listed in the pupil adjustment in 
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|} ol. \ 
ventory, remedial procedures for the 

rection of pupil maladjustment with s 
gestions for their administration, sele: 


references, 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of P 
Valadjustment: Part D, Abbrev 
Study Record, by T. L. Torg 
son. Milwaukee: E. M. Hale Compa 


LOSS, 


( ‘ase 


\ folder providing for the recording 
information regarding the pedagog 


physical, em ‘tional, social factors 


scores on tests of intelligence, achi 
ment, aptitude, personality and adj 


ment. 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of P 
Valadjustment: Part E, 
Pupil Ad 

Milwaukee: F, 


pany, 1938. 


Cumula 
by T. L. 1 


istment Record, 
M. Hale C 


verson. 
folder eo. 


This cumulative record 


grades kindergarten-twelve inclusive 
allows for the reeording of the follow 
data: school history, study habits, phy 
cal efficiency and health status, interest 
and attitudes, home environment, int 
ligenece, achievement, aptitude, person 


other test seo 


itv, adjustment, and 
symptoms and causes, and summary 


remediation, 


ic Beliefs by ] 


Yonkers-on H 


son: World Book Company, 1938. 
The seal comprises a series of SU) stat 
ments of attitudes characteristic of eit 


liberals or conservatives in the fields 


racial, international, national polit 


ind national achievements and _ ide 
Scores on the two forms correlate .89 
when corrected the reliability 1s 


Norms are also available. 


| 
| 
Wrightstone Scale of 
Wayne Wrightstone, 
| 
| 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 


Ohio. 


* Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, ~ 


| 


S;condary Curriculum.—As previously 


ted in this journal, the Commission 


n 
Secondary School Curriculum was es 
“1 in 1932 by the Executive Board 
Progressive Education Association 
t fundamental proble ms of ré 
ation in secondary education. Its 
now drawing to a close, has been 
P 1 on by committees in various sub 
( atter areas and by a Study of Ad 
! ts 
Secondary Education, 
sets forth the basie philosophy and 
vers roach of the Commission, will be pub 
d in the spring. The authors are 
wi . Thaver, Chairman of the Commis 
hy n; Caroline B, Zachry, Director of Re 
rest reh; and Ruth Kotinsky, Secretary. 
nf [wo reports of subject-matter area 
mittees have already appeared: 
General Education, the report oft 
Committee on the Function of Sci 


n General Education, and Teaching 

e Writing, by Lawrence H. Con 
id the Committee on the Function 
English in General Education. The 
tee on the Function of Languag? 
General Edueation is preparing two 
ts which will appear in 1939—one 
tled Lanquaae in Gre veral Education 
e other, Enriching the Reading Pro 
bibliographies of prose fietion for 


nentary reading in the senior high 
1 and college), by Elbert Lenrow. 
Other volumes in this series, to appear in 


the Function of Art, Mathematics, 


and Social Studies in General Education. 

The publications of the Study of Adol 
escents (which has also contributed to 
the reports of the committees) are ad 
dressed to teachers, curriculum makers, 
school administrators, research psychol 
ogists, and parents. Its findings are in- 
tended to provide a meaningful descrip 
tion of adolescent development, to suggest 
techniques whereby schools may gain 
additional understanding of their stu 
dents, and in general to show the rela 
tionship between the demands of healthy 
personality development and the process 
of educational reconstruction on the sec 
ondary level. 

The influence of the Commission’s 
work does not wait upon the appearance 
of its publications. The Commission has 
kept in constant touch with workers in 
the field and has maintained coéperative 
relationships with a number of second 
ary schools. Members of its staff have 
participated in study conferences and 
summer workshops for teachers, adminis 
trators, and other interested persons. This 
close touch with on-going educational 
practice has not only accelerated the dis 
semination of the Commission’s ideas, but 
should also serve to insure the relevance 
of published recommendations to actual 


problems confronting educators, 


Curriculum Committees. The 
for Curriculum Study has at present sev 


eral committees at work investigating va 


rious phases of curriculum activities and 


‘ 
j 
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exploring possibilities for the reorgani 


zation of the « ulum., 


urri 


One of ommittees Second 


Unified 


these is 


on 


on a Program. A 


brief report of the plan 


appeared the ¢ Journal 


in 


October, sub-committee at work 


on one pli if this plan is preparing a 


brief monog ou procedural pring iples 


which administrative officers and faculty 
members might follow in planning a re 
rganized program of secondary eduea 
tion which would be an integral and ap 
propriate part of a total program of cum 
munity edueation. The bulletin will deal 
with the methods f eurr eulum derivation 
nal rvanizatior methods of social inte 
pretation and lay participation, and 
methods of evaluatior 

The (‘ommittee on Textbooks is con 
pleting the compilation of textbooks for 
1988 for elementary secondary 
schools. Copies of these books are sub 
mitted | publishers to the committee and 


only copies of textbooks actually ex 


amined by meml the committee are 


listed, This list will he published in the 
( cul Journal shortly after the first 
if the vear From month to month por 
tions of the list appear in the Educational 
See i Los Angeles sehool journal dis 
tributed largely on the West Coast. 

The Cor ttee on Regional Confer 
ences and Meet nes Ss sts the state or re 


dealing with eurricu 


im pr ne About thirty states have 
meetings or stud ur ip organizations as 
part of their state curriculum improve 
ment prograr This committee brings to 
gether for the annual meeting of the So 
metyv for ¢ r? Stud p »blems 
state « iculum rrams 

The ¢ n Annual Bibl graph 
makes available to readers of the ¢ 

lo select n the mos 
significant studies im] reports whiel 


if this committee 


{TIONAL RESEARCH 


| Vol, 32, N 


have appeared in the field of eurrie 
during each e 
two hundred titles 

Th 


views and reports to the ¢ riculun 


irrent vear, 


Approxin 
are ineluded, 

Committee on Courses of Stud 
/ 
outstanding courses of study 


duced in the United States each vear 
Hlome 
iS a joint project y 


Home 
Edueation 


At present a Committee for 
Family Life, which 
the Department of Keonomics 
the National 


recently been formed to study the val 


Association, 


desired for inclusion of home and fa 
life materials in the eurrieulum and 
ways in which schools may aid in 


educational program concerned wi 


life. 


and 


A Committee 


family 


on Pre-Service and 


Service Preparation of Teachers has lx 


designed to make an intensive study 


teacher education problems in the Un 


States, 
\ 
Committee pre 


resent 


ittee enlled the Rural Edueat 


life 
e} allenges to the 


tions of community and 


velopment of an adequate progran 
rural edueation. 
Two other committees are at work, o1 


Time Ph: 


ordinates the 


mmittee whiel 


all eon 


a Long in Cs 


work of mittees 


suggests plans for future activities of 
Society for Curriculum Study, 
another, the Committee on the \n 


Meetin 
annual 
\(merienn 


trators. 


prepares the program for 


witl 


Adimur 


meeting connection 


Association of Sehool 


q Li 
nittee on Measurement and Guidar 


Edueat 


Readii 


‘an Couneil on 


ipproved the appointment of a sulb-« 
mittee to stucdw the pro lems f read 
at the level of general education wit 
special reference t high sehools and 

ior colleges. The projeet was placed und 


poses to review the foun 


ary 

(com! 

of the A 

q 

| 
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mlinte cdtreetion of the Steerme 
tte composed of William Garay 


an). Arthur I. 
ler The services of Neal M. Cross, 
College, Palo Alto, Califor 


for the period of a vear. 


Gates, and Ralph 
Junior 
re secured 
defining in considerable detail the 

character of the projet t, the 
1 number of 
lists in one of more aspects of read 
Dale, 
Ander 


University 


Committee invited 
namely, Edgar 
Harold A. 


Schools, 


particrpate, 
State University; 
the Laboratory 
Louis Zahner, Groton School, 
n, Massach Lou L. 
JI. Wavne Wrightstone, Ohio 


rsitv: Ruth Strang, Columbia Un 


ant 


usetts; 


state 


recently of the 


ID. 


Leary, 
Wash 


University of 


Bernice E. 
hd 
Wright 


Dubuque, lowa: 


reation, eton, 


School, U 


Graduate 


purpose of the sub-committee, as 


n the document which recom 


its appointment, was to make an 


ve, critical survey of recent trends 
in 


ging problems in reading 


Is and colleges, to prepare 


rt which mav serve as a guide to 
flicers and teachers who are seek 
levels indi 


ich are 


investigation 


mprove rending at the 
and to define problems wh 
need of further 
to continue for 


ed 


program of study and investiga 


wis one Vet 


as preliminary to a 


eht continue for a much 


the spring and summer of 1935S 


group 


under 


carried on its studies inten 


the direction of the Steer 


Its findings were sum 


draft 


mmittee. 


ed in a preliminary of ma 


ls which were subjected to vigorous 


during a five-day conference in 


tember. The various contributors have 


(ND COMMUNICATIONS 


since been at work revising their sections 
in the light of the constructive sugges 


tions received both at the conference and 


ritics to whom their re 
Needless 
study thus far has brought to light much 
to 


It has located 


from selected e¢ 


ports were sent. to say, the 


applicable secondary 


information 
schools and junior colleges, 


findings from previous studies which 


throw light on many of the reading prob 


lems which students face, and it has indi 


eated various procedures which offer 


promise for improving teaching practices, 
It is planned to subject the revised re 
during the 


further criticism 


It is hoped that the final 


port to 


winter 


will be available for publication 


early in the spring of 1939. 


Re medial Pro ect. Much 


tention has been directed toward the field 


Reading at 


of remedial reading in recent years. How 


ever, due to wide differences in results 


seems advisable that much 
he field. <A 
committee appointed in Mareh, 1938, by 


to 


obtained, it 


more research done in the 


the Oregon Research Council direct 


this tvpe of investigation, is now ready 


to undertake a carefully controlled in 


tensive project approved by the Council, 
Elizabeth Montg 


with gomery of ni 
of 


versity Oregon as chairman. 


It is the opinion of the committee that 
should 


determining 


research wide 


of 


such as health, sight, hearing, speech, ete. 


further include a 


range possible factors 


and to attempt to determine not only 


their incidence as individual factors in re 


tardation of reading, but also their inci 
large pattern of possible 


denee within a 


disturbances. Any one of the twelve dif 


hases of data to be sec ired from 


be 


ondition 


ferent | 


ase only symptomatic in 


each Ci 


itself, but the « shown 


total pattern might prove decidedly si 


nificant. 


An accompanying phase of the research 


4 

Sing 

4 

| 

. 
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+ 

or 
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; 
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is to attempt to determine the effeetive 
ness of ertain instruments and methods 
whiel 1} 

Wil ire used by teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in edueation to 


‘sereen out’’ those children having se 
rious deficiencies in sight and hearing. It 
seems important that the relationship of 
the results, as indicated by the data, in oe 
ular tests made by the Snellen Chart, the 


Keystone Telebinocular, the Snellen Chart 


plus a plus one lens, and a thorough mini 
mum essential ocular examination be as 


certained. It is also considered worth 

while to determine the relationship of 

findings in keenness of hearing through 

use of certain schoolroom practices and 

the use of the aud ometer, 


It is expected that the data will be col 


leeted from several different locations 


branch of the Oregon Svstem of Higher 


Ed ition will eodperate in the project 
is ses f tl examination olf 
ases will be done by specialists, and 


control eases will be secured by tl 


Textbook Clinte.—Under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Gray 


Arts, New York City, a textbook clini 


has been formed for the purpose of pri 


moting greater interest in improved text 
book design and of providing a common 
meeting ground for people interested in 
the writing, publishing, illustrating, de 
signing, manufacturing, and use of text 
books. Several meetings of the Clinic 
have been held under the chairmanship 
of Arthur Thompson, designer for the 


Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Library Terminoloay. The Comn ittee 
on Library Terminology now has a full 
time editor who began work on the glos 
sary of library terms the middle of 


August, 1938, The nanuscript should be 


ready to submit to the Editorial Com- 
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mittee of the American 


tion in August, 1959 


| ol. \ 


Library Assi 


Therefore, it 


hoped that the report will be publis 


in the fall of 1939 or, n 


The scope of the gloss: 


the present stage is expe 


l. Technical terms th 


wre likely, e 


iry as defin 
ected to inclu 


at define or 


plain procedures, techniques, or eq 


ment peculiar to library work, unl 


purely, or largely, local ir 


2. Technical terms f1 


especially the allied ones 


Significance. 
om other fiel 
of bibliograp!) 


and printing, provided that they are ut 


ized in connection with library procedures 


and techniques or in the interpretation « 


bibliographic entries, ¢ 


ind that th 


meanings are not entirely obvious fr 


common usage. 

3. Highly selected ger 
in library work, particu 
eribing types of materi: 


names that may be somey 


terms us 
larly those des 
il known un 


vhat obseure. 


Susan Grey Akers of the University 


North Carolina is Chairm: 


Committee on Library Ter 


Carneqie Corporatio 1. 


port of the Carnegie Cory] 


in of the A.L.A 


minology. 


The annual 
oration of Ne 


York for the vear ended September 


1938, is unusually analy 
trating in its discussion 


for scholarly work, usef 


tical and per 
of grants-in 


ful publicati 


subsidized, the graduate school, relat 


between the public and foundations, t! 


outlook for funds for philanthropy, 


procedure in making grat 


its, 


The appropriations authorized duru 


the year were as follows: 
Library interests... 
Adult education 
Research, studies, and 
publications ........ 


Total grants...... 


571,600.01 


te 


180,500.00 


646,125.01 


554,660.01 


.$3,830,135.00 


= 
ba 
throughout the state of Oregon. The com 
mittee anticipates that at least each 
mat 1 cas method. 
| — 
| 


{ 
ry 1939] 
yenheim Fellowships.—The report 
hn Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
; ships granted in the years 1937 
38 and a record of the accomplish 
s, during the same biennnium, of 
ws previously appointed is now avail- 
The Foundation’s fellowships are 
ble to assist research in any field 
wledge and creative work in any 
I the fine arts. Shortly stated, the 
: ; ation seeks to find, or more often, 
onize, the exceptional scholar and 
, st and having found him to make it 
: lly possible for him to do the 
os he most wants to do. All of the 
. ation’s grants are made in terms of 
“a ships. It does not make what are 
rily denominated grants-in-aid; 
s, it does not, except as a part of 
. ship stipends, make grants for ma 
ae { s, apparatus, books, or the other ma 
‘ ls of research and creative work. The 
. lntion’s grants of funds are neve 
c t rganizations, whether for their 
LA support or for specific tasks o1 
ts. It does not grant subventions 
erformances of musical or theatrical 
1; s, for exhibitions of any kind, nor 
Ni the patenting and promotion of 
tions. Publication subvention is 
i nted only, and that on rare occasions, 


ows to assist iblication of 


the pr 


| rodueced by them as fellows. 


+] Kappa Delta Pt 


e third 


{ward.—Manuscripts 


1.000 “arch award of 


be in the 
Heidelberg lle 


Delta 


Pi must 
Williams, 


Ohio, not later than September i 
» The award is for the best original 
( treating any significant phase of 
story of American education. 
. this competitive award may he se 
7 1 from Professor Williams. 
Study of Adolescence at Yale.—The 
0 loleseence Study Unit of which W. W 
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Greulich is chairman, is a joint undertak- 
by the School of 
Medicine and the Institute of Human Re- 
lations, aided by a grant to the former 


ing Yale University 


from the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The project is an 
attempt to utilize the resources of anat 
omy, biochemistry, pediatrics, physiology, 
and psychol 


gy in the study of adoles- 
eent children. 

The work thus far has consisted chiefly 
of an investigation of changes in children 
Par 


paid to the 


associated with sexual maturation. 


ticular attention has been 


quantities of pituitary and of estrogenic 
and androgenic hormones in the urine of 
puberal children; and an attempt has 
been made to relate the quantities of such 
material exereted with skeletal develop 
ment and with the degree of development 
of primary and secondary sexual charac 
ters. A large percentage of the children 
on whom hormone assays were made and 
somatic data obtained sub 


other were 


mitted to various psychological 


test 


proce 


dures designed to what might be 
termed the maturity of their interests. 


The X-ray study 
of the growth and development of the 


program includes an 
female pelvis during puberty. This is an 
aspect of skeletal development which is 
apparently very closely related to sexual 
maturation, and one about which very 
little exact information exists, The pelvic 
roentgen made aceording to 


Thoms’ 


of which 


wrams are 
method of pelvimetry, by means 

the exact dimensions and con 
figuration of the pelvie inlet ean be de 
termined, It is proposed to repeat 


pelvie X-rays on the same’ girls at in 


tervals of appre ximately 
to follow the chs 


inges 
shape of thi pelvis which occur during 
that period. 

changes in the 


X-ray, 


it was necessary to have a more adequate 


In order to evaluate 


pelvis of ch Idren as disclosed by 
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idea of what the pelvis of a normal 


woman is like than was available in the 


existing literature. With the collaboration 
of Dr. Herbert Thoms, of the Department 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the Yale 
University School of Medicine, an X-ray 
study of the pelvis of approximately 700 
young white women was made. This, 
the most comprehensive roentgenological 
study of the fe male pelvis which has thus 
far been made, | rovides for the first time, 
a really adequate notion of what the 
pelvis of the present-day white woman is 
like and will make it possible to interpret 
more intelligently the changes which oceur 
in the pelvis of girls during adolescence. 

Post-mortem material was obtained 
from a large number of children for the 
purpose of studving some of the changes 
which oceur in certain endocrine and 
other organs in connection with sexual 
maturation. It is believed that these in 
vestigations will add materially to the ex 
isting knowledge of the physical and men 
tal development of boys and girls during 


this important period of life. 


Vaster’s Essay.—At the University of 
Cincinnati a distinction has heen made 
hetween the research type of Master’s 
thesis and the essay. In order to meet the 
needs of students who are primarily in 
terested in teaching, in breadth of train 


ing through course work, and in con 


sumption of research’’ rather than 
specialization in educational research, a 
substitute the Master’s essay for the 
thesis is pern itted, at the option of th 
candidate with the consent of the advise 

The fundamental distinction between the 
Master’s thesis and the Master’s essay is 
that the thesis is of a strictly re search 
character, involving an original investi 
ation in some field of edueation and re 
quiring the application in this field of 
one or more of the recognized techniques 


of research (historical, survey, experi 


mental, genetic, case-study, correlati 
etce.), while the essay need not be « 
strictly research characte r, althoug! 
volving the completion of a piece of y 
of equally high quality. Thesis and es 
must include an account of the prol 
procedure, and results. The varied f 5 
which may be taken by the Master’s ess 
will permit students with talents and 
terests other than those direetly requ 
in research work to select some ot 
medium through which to demonst: 
their qualifications for an advanced 
gree. 

The Master’s essay, which receives 
course credit toward the Master’s de L 
as a substitute for the thesis, must sl! 
ability to seleet, integrate, and evaluat ; 
data with respect to some educat 
problem or procedure, and requires 
same standards of effective writing 
the research thesis, Illustrations of 
essay type of report are: A an ar 


t 


eal review of the literature on an ed 


tional problem, (b) preparation of a t 
book or course of study, (¢) developr 
and evaluation of a teaching, administ 
tive, or supervisory plan, and (d) creat 
writing. These four types of the Mast: 
essay may he deseribed briefly as folloy 

The Master’s eSSAaV NAY he a er 
eal and inter pretative analvsis of the lit 
ature in a selected field of education. | 
many edueational problems which hav 
spired extensive discussion or prolong 
and varied investigation, adequate s 
maries and evaluations of the literat 
are not available. In such eases Op] 
tunity arises for a valuable econtribut 
in the form of a Master’s essay. 5 
an essay should not be attempted witl 
a enreful eanvass of the literature, | 


to insure that the review being underta! 


is not a mere repetition of one alre: 
available, and to guarantee that in 
tant sourees are not overlooked. Revir 


of the literature of many fields are av: 


| 
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n various sources, especially in the 
of Educational Research and in 
’eychological Bulletin. These reviews 
kely to be broader in scope and 
abbreviated in presentation than 
he the ease in a Master’s essay, 
ay suggest the type of work re 
1. A competent essay of this type 
» one in which the results of various 
rists are compared and synthesized, in 
points of view, procedures, and evi 
are classified and interpreted, and 


h edueational implications are 


ted out with clarity. 
The Master’s essay in the form of 
xtbook or eourse of study should in- 
a careful analysis of the sources of 
nation, related literature, detailed 
lures, and problem solving processes 
served as a foundation for or en 
| into the work. In other words, a 
reasoned and carefully written 
nt of the problem solving approaches 
“] is at least as important at the 
ate level as the end product in the 
of the text or course of study. In 
al, this type of report should be of 
inlity as to meet publication stand- 


The Master’s essay which reports 
velopment and evaluation of a 
ng, administrative, or supervisory 
should include a eritical treatment 
sources or factors (current practice 
nditions, authoritative opinion, edu 
nal theory, related literature, or evi 
eareful observation, ete.) which led 

e formulation of the given plan. 
luation is obviously an important as 


of this type of report, ineluding 


teria deduced from such sources as his 
cal haeckground, best practice, expert 


ement, investigational evidence, perti 


educational literature, experimental 
if, ete, 
1) The Master’s essay may be a piece 


reative work, possessing both intrinsic 


merit and educational significance. Such 
a piece of work may be in any of the 
fields of artistic creation, provided that 
it is in keeping with the student’s pro 
cram of courses and teaching specializa- 
tion, and that it is presented with an ac 
companying essay descriptive of its de- 
velopment and its significance for eduea- 
tion. Such an essay will have the fune 
tion of interpreting the creative produe 
tion and justifying it in terms of its edu 
cational contribution. A high standard of 
excellence will be required for the ac 
ceptance of a piece of creative work. The 
faculty may secure the judgments of ex 
perts in the given artistic field in deter- 
mining whether work submitted is worthy 
of acceptance. Examples of creative work 
such as might be acceptable, together with 
the accompanying essay, are the score of 
a choral work for children’s voices, suit- 
able for a musie festival; a group of 
mural friezes appropriate for a high 
school classroom devoted to the teaching 
of Latin; a series of radio sketches in 
terpreting in dramatic form the problems 
of parental education; and a collection 
of short stories based upon the experi 
ences of a teacher in a school located in 


an underprivileged area. 


Philadelphia Research.—The activities 
of the Philadelphia Division of Eduea 
tional Research are well described by 
Philip A. Boyer, its director. 

In the eonduct of a large educational 
enterprise such as that of the Phila 
delphia publie school system, administra 
tors and teachers alike find themselves 
confronted with a continuing series of 
new and difficult problems. The wise solu 
tion of these problems requires complete 
knowledge of all contributing conditions 
and thorough-going understanding of a 
basic philosophy of education, Sometimes 
the necessary knowledge is immediately at 


hand or readily obtained. In such cases 
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ndministrative officers and teachers pro- 
ceed to solve their problems directly. 
Sometimes the detailed knowledge neces 
sary to solve a problem ealls for exten 
sive study in widely different but re 
lated fields. In such cases administrators 
and teachers must have at hand the ser 
vices of research workers for carrying on 
the careful, eritical, diligent, and pro 
tracted investigation upon which sound 
solutions may be based. The Division of 
Edueational Research and Results gathers, 
analyzes, and interprets a wide range of 
letailed facts relative to the operation 
of the publie school systems, The anal 
ysis of these facts and their interpre 
tation in terms of sound educational phi 
losophy provide a continuing self-survey 
upon the basis of which educational policy 
may be modified and adjusted to meet the 
continually changing needs of the com 
munity, 

In the early vears the division’s initial 
activities were directed mainly to the rel 
atively limited areas of educational re 
search represented by the learning «a 
tivities of pupils. Emphasis was placed 
upon the discovery and recognition of the 


wide ranges in individual differences of 


ability and achievement represented in 
groups of pupils however closely classi 


fied. In the main, the problems studied 
were those having to do with the effective 
organization of instructional groups, the 
adjustment of school activities to the ea- 
pacities and needs of pupils, practical de 
vices for individualizing instruction, de 
tailed diagnosis of group and individual 
difficulties, appropriate remedial proce 
dures, and the development of plans for 
insuring the most profitable progress of 
pupils toward realizing the major ob 
jeetives of the scho« l. 

As the division’s activities expanded 
within the field of instructional research 
it developed more general recognition of 


the intimate inter-relation of all the 
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varied aspects of the educational | 
lem, Instructional research involves « 
size and teaching loads as well as } 
classification; teacher success and ij; 
ative are closely related to the typ 
administrative organization as well as | 
the use of effective learning devi 
pupil progress is affected by the adequ 
of school accommodations as well as 
promotion policy. Pupil success must 
evaluated in terms of the curricul 
the organization of activities, and un 
lying purposes. This evaluation 
indeed the curriculum itself are both ey 
denees of the practical operation ot 
sound educational philisophy. The wl 
educational program is influenced direct 
by the standard conditions of operat 
set by the limitations of the sel 
budget. Thus, research extends to the 
terrelated fields of instruction, ecurrik 
lum, personnel, material, budget, and er 
compasses all phases of activity rep 
sented in the educational enterprise. 

During the school year ended Ju 
1938 the division maintained its bas 
program of instructional research to p1 
vide administrators and teachers with 
jective and diagnostic evaluation of t 
success of learning activities. Various : 
pects of this program are reported « 
rently in the mimeographed bulletins 
the division. These bulletins furnish 
basis for professional discussion ar 
planning by superintendents, princip: 
and teachers. 

A change in composition of our scl 
population, with declines in element: 
school enrollments and increases in 
of secondary schools, was cause for car 
ful study of existing school accommo 
tions and their progressive adjustm 
to meet the changing needs of the sel 
population. The exigencies of limited 
nancial resources demané careful pl: 


ning to avoid over-size classes and ¢ 


cessive teaching loads. Adequate detern 


| 
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of mental ability levels of pupils 
s the adjustment of learning activi 
individual capacities. However, 
ture of the curriculum, and the 
if codperation among administra 
teachers, pupils, and community 
large influence in determining the 
ss of an educational program. In 
ese fields the Division of Eduea- 
Research has been active not only 
pursuit of individual research proj 
but in developing codperative ac 
in the coérdinated study of ecom- 
problems. Participation in a_ re- 
project enhances appreciation of 
enificanee of the findings. The re- 
attitude is essential to good teach- 
nd sound administration. Codpera- 
ilv-diffused research activity in- 
s live, vigorous, whole-hearted adjust 
to the continually changing needs 
ls and the demands of the com- 


jects of the Research Division from 
r, 1937, to October, 1938, are as 
Preparation of a standard score 
to provide a single scale of test 
vement throughout the secondary 
| period, The seale is based upon 
1 and estimated achievement of a 
rd secondary school population with 
an IQ of 102. This seale allows for 


rences in the IQ levels of pupils 


ng different junior and senior high 


ibvects, 


Development of expectancy score 


ts based upon the predictive power of 


IQ for achievement in specified tests. 


expectancy seore seale allows for 


ferences in correlation between IQ’s 


sper ifie st bject test seores, 


pro 


Studies of relationships between 

rates and other factors in junior 
schools showing: (1) some correla 
between IQ and average school pro 


m rate, (2) no relationship between 
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achievement test scores related to mental 
ability and promotion rates. The introdue 
tion of new courses of study has resulted 
in inereased rates of promotion, but the 
segregation of low ability pupils has not 
resulted in increased rates of promotion. 

1. A study of remedial reading prac 
tices in junior and senior high schools 
summarizes methods of organization, 
pupil activities in the classroom, and 
remedial reading material. 

5. Studies of mental ability distribu 
tions indicated that the tenth grade re 
mained selective with respect to the IQ’s 
of the pupils enrolled. 

6. Studies of class size and teachers’ 
assignments have resulted in adjustment 
formulas for the assignment of teachers 
to schools. Adjustments were made upon 
the basis of enrollment in shop and sim- 
ilar subjects. 

7. The study of mental ability and test 
achievement status of twelfth grade aca 
demic pupils shows by comparison with a 
similar study conducted ten years ago 
that the 1938 pupils are at least equally 
successful in tests of academic subjects. 
This comparison was made upon the basis 
of groups equated in raw scores in the 
Otis test. The actual mental ability level 
is higher in 1938 than in 1928. Selective 
forces operating between enrollment in 
the academic curriculum in the tenth 
grade and enrollment in liberal-arts col- 
leges at the end of the second year do 
not cause important increases in IQ me 
dians of the respective groups. 

S. A test in English usage in the 
eighth grade indicates a very slow growth 
in ability in this field. The test results 
suggested class programs for remedial 
work in English usage. 

9, A study of publicly supported higher 
education in large cities of the United 
States showed exceedingly wide variation 
in enrollments, student fees, and types of 


institution. 
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lO. One study revealed the lack of 
effectiveness of failing marks as ineen 
tives to better effort in Latin. 

ll. The reorganization of instruction 
in English in two senior high schools was 
designed for the purpose of grouping 
pupils by ability in English expression 
rather than by the number of terms of 
English. An equated group study and 
comparison with results in other high 
schools shows that this reorganization 
has been effective in attaining higher 
scores in tests of mechanics of English. 


12. Administrative research has been 
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directed to problems of the internal 

vanization and functioning of admir 
trative departments, the assignment 
teachers, school sites and school build 
needs, and particularly to the adjustn 
of existing school accommodations to 
changing composition and needs of 

school population, 

13. The basic program of instructi 
research has involved the diagnosis 
evaluation of pupil achievement, and 
interpretation of these findings in ter 
of the capacities of pupils as measur 


by mental ability tests. 
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